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The Week. 


ANAL reform, like most other things connected with the canals, 
/ moves slowly but surely. 
been held to denounce the contractors, and the Tribune has been 


engaged in “lifting the shadows” from “ the past life of the Lord 


family,” and letting in the unwelcome light on the corruption of | 


which they seem to have been the centre. According to the Albany 
correspondent, this family has carried on a system of plunder more 
thorough and far better devised than any practised even by the old 
governing families of Europe. They have, he says, “bribed rival 
bidders to withdraw from competition; they have engineered 
through both Houses infamous relief bills for their own profit, each 
voting for them in his place; they are said to have made up pay- 
rolls from the local directory, and charged thousands on thousands 
of dollars for work which was not performed; they have pushed 
bills through the legislature for two-thirds of the proceeds, and 
then refused to divide; they have demanded percentage on claims 
the door for which they opened by legislative enactment; they have 
manipulated committees and canal boards and legislatures ; they 
have been legislators and lobbyists at once and parliamentary 
brokers all the time ; they have fairly drained the canals into their 
private treasuries.” ‘“ Jarv.” Lord, however, who is the head of the 
clan, or one branch of it, proposes to take part in the investigation 
now going on. He says that some abuses have undoubtedly crept into 
the management of the canals, but that the reason the expenses 
increase so much is because of the extortions practised in New York 
and Buffalo by the middlemen of those cities. Some people will be 
reminded by this, perhaps, of the explanation given a year or two 
ago of abuses in the Custom-house, which was, if we remember 
right, that the “thieves over in New York ” were at the bottom of it. 


The Governor’s commission has not yet been appointed, and the 
name most frequently mentioned in connection with it has been 
that of General Barlow. The politicians say that he could not be 
confirmed because he is not recognized asa Republican. This, how- 
ever, probably does not deceive anybody. General Barlow un- 
doubtedly knows more about the canal frauds than anybody in 
the country, unless it is Mr. Tilden and Charles O’Conor ; he has been 
the active enemy of the Canal Ring for a long time, and it is this 
fact, and not any want of Republicanism, which is against him. The 
effect of the canals on the judiciary, to which we referred last week, 
has received a striking illustration in an interview between Judge 
Sanford E. Church, Chief-Justice of the Court of Appeals, and a 
Tribune reporter. In the first place, we can hardly conceive any 
greater reproach, if we leave out of sight actual corruption, than 
that a judge of the highest court of the State should feel it neces- 
sary to explain to a newspaper that he is not in collusion with a gang 
of thieves. This feat, however, was not enough for the judge, but, 
being asked whether he knew the origin of the “‘ newspaper attacks ” 
on the court, he said that he did; that they came from General 
Barlow, who had “ vented his spleen” upon the court “ because he 
has happened to be unfortunate in his private and public litiga- 
tions.” 
coming froma judge and directed at a counsellor practising in his 
court. As to the ‘‘newspaper attacks,” we may mention for the 
benefit of our readers that they rest chiefly on a charge made in a 
letter to the Tribune by Thurlow Weed, under his own signature, 
that one of the judges was “counted in”: 


w his statement is to be found in the published election returns, 
which Judge Church or any one else can examine for himself. 
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and that the evidence | 
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Early in the week the gold clique “ unloaded,” in the 
the Street, and the price of gold has since fallen to Hd. Tt is estimated 
that the clique at one time held, out of the banks, about S12,000,000, 
The greater part of this has been restored, although it was put back 
too late in the week to make much impression on the bank state- 
ment, which shows the average condition for six days and takes no 


dialect of 


| note of the actual condition on the day when the statement appears, 
During the past week meetings have | 


As soon as it Was known that the clique were out of the market, for- 
eign exchange, which had been demoralized, immediately recovered, 
and rates soon advanced to within half a cent of the figures whieh 
justify the export of gold coin. The Treasury reported a coin bal- 
ance on the Ist of the month of S24, 105,520, or, 
191,900 certificates of coin deposits, $59,918,620. [ts 
tions between now and the falling due of the July interest are S14, 
185,000 for May interest; $15,000,000 for 5-20 bonds whieh by 
the fourteenth call mature May 1: 85,000,000 which by the tifteent 


deducting #24,- 


coin obiiga- 


h 


eall mature June 1: and 830,000,000 which by the sixteenth eall 
are due from now up to June Il. Of the latter, about 33,400,000 
have already been sent in and paid. There are also $6,887,000 
5-20s on which interest has ceased, and which were called 
before any of the calls named were issued. It is possible 
and even probable that the syndicate will be able to pur- 
chase and pay into the Treasury a considerable part ot these 


called 5-20s in payment for new fives. To that extent no gold will 
come out of the Treasury, the operation being 


of one class of bonds for another. How much of the gold to come 


merely an exchange 
out of the Treasury will remain here depends entirely on the ex 
change market. About two-thirds of the interest to be paid is ch 
to Europe, and a corresponding amount of the ea are 
owned there. Money continues abundant, and the 
drawn from New York banks to facilitate the April annual settle- 
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ments in the Eastern and Middle States was this year less than 
usual. Demand loans are easily obtained, and mercantile paper 
known to be good is eagerly sought—one bank alone having pur- 


chased in a single day $600,000 four-months paper at 6 to 7 per cent. 
Speculation at the Stock Exchange has been less excited, but there 
has been a further advance in all classes of securities, Union Pacifie 
having led the share market and gone above seventy. General 
trade continues to improve, but less rapidly than was expected. 


Last week the Stock Exchange was placed on the verge of a 
panic by the failure of Mr. Daniel Drew, ** the veteran operator,” to 
make good his “ puts” and “calls.” It turned out the next day, 
however, that the reason was that he was sick at home, and had 
neglected to give instructions to his brokers about the matter. Mr. 
Drew is eighty-two years old, and at that age it is not surprising 
that a man should be sick and should forget his ** puts” 
unmindful of his * calls” ; but when his indisposition and his forget- 
fulness threaten the publie with a financial crisis, it is not unfair to 
ask whether it would not be well for a person so well advanced in 
life to forsake the Stock Exchange altogether. ‘There must surely 
be some pursuit which a gentleman of Mr. Diow’s well-known 
piety could find distraction in in his last years besides betting on 
stocks. He may at any moment, in the natural order, have not only 
‘to lay down on his stock privileges,” as they say on the Street, but 
to “lay down on” everything in the world; and we beg most earnestly 
to suggest that he will, in the interest of society, prepare for that 


and be 


It is difficult to imagi indecent thing than thi | event by a complete retirement from business. We make this appeal 
a] , é » aval l ‘ ‘ Ss a E : es : da , is 
safigso ne yy Niet sn okay gad cea wears beget | to him as to an aged patriot; his pastor might reinforce it by con- 


siderations of a higher order, addressed to him in the character of 
an old sinner. 





The Civil-Rights Act is gradually getting before the courts, and 
leading to the development of some very remarkable and novel law 
on the subject of inns and places of public amusement. In 
Trenton, New Jersey, a charge has been brought against the 
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proprietor of the Trenton House for refusing to allow two colored 
men to play billiards in the billiard-saloon attached to the hotel. 
The United first remarks, what we 
lieve will be news to the framers of this wonderful enactment, that 
the Civil-Rights Aet gives no more civil rights to colored men (ex- 
cept as to places of public amusement) than they had at common 
law, beyond providing a fixed penalty to be awarded by juries, 
and not leaving it at their discretion to fix damages at six cents. 
Hie adds that the prosecutors in the case before him have chosen to 
proceed under the criminal sections of the law, and he then goes on 
to enquire whether the “ peculiar situation of this billiard-room ” 
makes it ‘‘one of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and 
privileges” of the hotel. This knotty point the commissioner man- 
fully approaches and views from all sides, and finally decides that the 
billiard-room (though attached to the hotel) is not such an accom- 
modation, and he also plainly intimates that he would decide 
in the same way of a livery-stable or barber-shop or telegraph- 
ottice, and, we suppose, a restaurant and the boot-blacking “ privi- 
’ Therefore, under this decision, the proud white man will 
still enjoy advantages of no mean order, while it begins to look asif 
the hotel was the most dangerous place a negro could enter if he 


States Commissioner be- 


leges.’ 


wished to keep up his self-respect, and as if the only thing he would: 


be allowed to do under the law would be to register his name and 
retire for the night. 


The Democrats have carried Connecticut by a large majority— 
for their moral good, perhaps too large a majority. The Prohibi- 
tion vote, which for several years has shown a tendency to decrease, 
and last year amounted to nearly 5,000, has fallen off, the Republi- 
cans profiting, of course, by the decrease. Messrs. Hawley and 
Kellogg are both defeated, George M. Landers and Judge Phelps 
of the Supreme Court taking their places. Whether anything is 
gained by the loss of General Hawley remains to be seen, but as to 
the other seat there can be no doubt. Judge Phelps is a man of char- 
acter and ability, and the only objection urged against him was that 
it was a bad precedent to take a candidate from the bench. This we 
may admit to be true, but the bench in this case had nothing to do 
with the selection, so that while we may blame the party we cannot 
but be pleased at the result. The vote cast in Connecticut, like 
that in New Hampshire, was heavy, and the independence mani- 
fested by voters is said to have been great. On the State and Con- 
gressional ticket only one Republican secures an office. Mr. P. T. 
Barnum has been elected mayor of Bridgeport, and will bring to the 
office, we have no doubt, ‘‘ rare executive ability” and “great per- 
sonal tact.” There is no objection to him as mayor of Bridgeport, 
where he is a large property owner, provided the people want him ; 
and he Las at his disposal means of upholding the dignity and 
splendor of the office, and doing the civic honors to strangers visit- 
ing Bridgeport, possessed by nu other municipal dignitary in the 
world—not even the Lord Mayor of London. In higher offices, 
which require a greater simplicity of taste and a less popular sort 
of training, he might be out of place, but as a mayor he may cer- 
tainly bid defiance to all rivalry. Very few mayors in the world 
could give a distinguished stranger a mount on a camel. That 
this, however, can be said of Mr. Barnum alone in this country is 
due to the defeat on Monday, in Cincinnati, of a rival showman, 
‘“‘Unele John” Robinson by name. He was the anti-Democratic 
or Reform candidate ; uncouth but honest, so his supporters alleged. 
But the shock of his nomination as a pis-aller seems to have been 
too great for the respectable voters of Cincinnati. 


The Republican platform in Connecticut contained an Adminis- 
tration plank, and hearty endorsement of Grant’s Louisiana policy. 
The candidate for governor, too, had taken a very prominent stand 
by firing a salute of a hundred guns over Sheridan’s “ banditti” 
despatch. And the result, taken in connection with that in 
New Hampshire, is a pretty clear indication of the state of 
porular opinion. The Republicans did all they could to carry 
the State; sent their best speakers to take part in the 
conflict; and tried the voters that the question 


to persuade 
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to be decided was whether they would or would not rally round the 
Flag, and drown the rebel yell with a Union cheer. But the voters 
declined to look at the matter as a war-question, and went 
bodily over to the Democrats or ex-rebels, with the strangest indif- 
ference to the fact that they were in this way encouraging the spirit 
of rebellion and slavery. The Michigan judicial elections show 
steady Republican majorities. 





A protest has been very extensively signed in this city against 
the compromise proposed to the Board of Education with regard to 
the Catholic parochial schools. It sets forth the usual arguments 
against the appropriation of any money raised by taxation to the 
support of denominational schools, and calls attention to the section 
of the School Law of 1851 which forbids all religious or sectarian 
teaching in the publie schools, and to the section of the city charter 
which forbids the appropriation of any money from the municipal 
treasury for the support of denominational schools. We suspect, 
however, without having any positive knowledge on the subject, 
that the Catholic clergy would agree to everything the Board of 
Education might require if they could only have the appointment of 
the teachers. They made a proposal of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter some years ago to the School Trustees in New Haven, 
the fate of which we forget, in which they were willing 
to concede everything that might be required if they were 
only allowed to retain nuns, in the costume of their order, as teach- 
ers. In other words, they were willing to rely on the subtle 
influence of dress, manner, allusions, and so on, on the imagination 
of the children, in order to produce the results they aimed at. And 
then there are so many opportunities, if the teacher is sound, of 
introducing little and perhaps hardly noticeable innovations, of one 
sort or another, which, if they would not make conversions among 
Protestants, would at least remove prejudices or beget preposses- 
sions. One of the cities in which the proposed plan has been tried, 
and it is said has succeeded, is Poughkeepsie, where it has been 
in operation for some time. There the Catholic schools have been 
handed over to the Board of Education, and its books and curricu- 
lum substituted for their own, but the Catholic teachers, being 
found qualified, were retained, and there is an understanding that 
in the appointment of teachers to these schools Catholic prefer- 
ences are to be consulted. It may be taken for granted, however, 
that under any arrangement of this kind the church will get the 
best of it in the long run, because it has a powerful and trained 
army of servants, whose sole business is to watch their opportunity, 
while their opponents are changeful, or indifferent, or preoccupied. 





The Boston Advertiser calls the attention of Senators Merrimon, 
Logan, and Ferry to a few facts with regard to the currency which 
seem to show that the “theorists” and “ closet thinkers” and 
‘‘ blear-eyed pedants ” in the last Congress knew more about the 
currency than the practical men. The practical men, it will be re- 
membered, at the beginning of the last Congress, particularly those 
from the West, were in a state of great excitement because there 
was some $54,000,000 of bank currency which had never been ‘“ re- 
distributed ”—that is, taken from the States having too much under 
the existing law and given to those States having too little. The 
West, they said, had not enough money to “ go round,” and all sorts 
of terrible things were announced as likely to happen unless the 
currency were equalized. The theorists, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the amount of money in any one place must be deter- 
mined by the laws of supply and demand; that the currency was 
not wanted in the West and South because the panic and other 
causes had prostrated business more effectually there than in any 
other part of the country. Two laws, one the free banking law, 
and the other allowing banks to surrender currency they do not 
want, were actually passed, which enables us to determine which 
party was right. The Advertiser gives the _ statistics 
both of currency returned and new currency issued, with 
the following result—the “ month of February being absent 
from the account.” Last June, the Eastern and Middle 
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States had 8235,000,000 bank currency; they have 
dered $6,000,000, and taken $6,600,000 new currency. 
the country, the States and Territories which were deficient in cur- 
rency, had $118,000,000 circulation last June, and having surren- 
dered $11,288,000 of this amount, only 4,342,000 has been taken 
again. While, therefore, the aggregate note circulation of the coun- 
try has diminished since last June by more than six millions, the 
whole reduction is due to the States where the deficieney was alleged 
to be greatest, and where the clamor for free banking was loudest.” 
The Advertiser therefore concludes that the theorists, in contending 


country did not demand an increase of bank-note issues; (3) that 


the privileges of national banks, though constituting a monopoly, | 


were not a valuable monopoly—were not far out of the way. 


we believe we were substantially right in saying that the House of 


Representatives of that State recently expelled a member (Mr. 
Thorne) ostensibly because of his theological opinions, but really 


because he was a Radical Republican from the North. A correspond- 


ent, writing from Wilmington, seeks to correct us by stating that 
the resolution of expulsion ‘‘ was offered by H. T. Hughes, a negro, 
the ‘ Radical Republican’ representative from Granville Co., and 
was supported by other Republicans. It was opposed by some of 
the ablest Democratic members, and upon its passage only 77 votes 


in all were cast in a House numbering 120 members.” As to the | 
mover of the resolution we have no information, but if colored he | 
did not appear in the final vote, when out of 46 voting yea only two | 


were Republicans, and these white. On the other hand, out of 31 
voting nay ten at most were Democrats, and one of these we pre- 
sume was a North Carolina Friend who stood up for his co-sectarian. 


This seems to fix the responsibility so strongly upon one side as to | 
In facet, it is | 


justify us in ealling the expulsion a party measure. 
enly in this light that it becomes intelligible. Mr. Thorne went up 
to the General Assembly as (to use the language of the Democratic 


organ in Raleigh) “the acknowledged leader of 2,500 ignorant Warren 
County negroes” and ‘‘a carpet-bag civil-righter and miscegena- 


tist.” As such, he was worth getting rid of—by a Democratic As- 
sembly. They began by bringing a charge against him which they 


could not sustain ; they ended by convicting him on a charge which 
had no warrant in the Constitution. This is certainly more like 
politics than piety. 





During the Connecticut campaign a speech was made by Mr. 
Blaine, in which he found much fault with the Southern whites for 
their absurd complaints against the Republicans. The Southern 
Conservatives, he said, complain that we in the North keep alive 
quarrels which are really over and settled, when in reality it is 
their lawless and revengeful spirit which forces us to keep these 
issues of the war open. As a general thing, it is difficult either to 
prove or disprove assertions with regard to the real spirit of a peo- 
ple, because, if we point to their acts, it is said that they do not 
exhibit their real spirit, but are merely a pretence, and that, with 
regard to the South, if the troops were once removed, the real spirit 
of wild revenge upon the negro, which is only awaiting its opportu- 
nity, would burst forth again. Fortunately, however, a little event 
has just occurred between South Carolina and Massachusetts 
which is a pretty good proof that the real spirit of at least one 
State in the South is not so bad as has been represented. If 
we were seeking for a State in which the feelings engendered 
by the war had completely died out, we should not select 
South Carolina, because we should have supposed that the 
hot-blooded citizens of that State would be inclined to at- 
tribute most of the anarchy and corruption of the past few 
years to the interference of the North in their domestic concerns ; 
besides this, there was no State before the war so bitter towards 
the North, no State which had so much to answer for in bringing on 
the war. and no State in which during the war such fierce revenge 
was threatened in case of success. The particularly bitter feel- 





surren- 
‘“* The rest of 
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ing between Massachusetts and South Carolina was rendered 
all the more so by the fact that the former State invaded the latter 
with negro troops ofiicered by whit 
destruction of slavery. exulta- 
tion which prevailed throughout the South when Colonel Shaw fell 
at the head of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, in 1863, and was 
‘*buried under his niggers,” would hardly look to South Carolina 
for cordial expression of feeling toward Massachusetts, or rive versed, 
Nevertheless, such a thing has now taken pi 


gentlemen in a war for the 


Any one who remembers the tierce 


we, the reg 


imental ting 


| of this same Fifty-fourth Massachusetts regiment having been 
—(1) that where money was scarce it would be unwise for capitalists | 
to invest in national-bank circulation; (2) that the business of the | 


restored to Massachusetts by General Ripley, then in command of 
the Charleston garrison; while at the same time there has been a 
presentation of a flag by the military organizations of Boston to the 
Washington Light Infantry of Charleston. 
this, refers to the “ gallant conduct” 


General Ripley, in doing 
of men “like Shaw, Putnam, 


. - ‘ . ae , OF | ther sons Massachusetts,” who “ sealec ‘ir devoti ( ’ 
We do not profess to be versed in North Carolina politics, but | ind other sons of M — _ — : ho Megs Ued their devotion to the 
| cause they adopted with their lives. 


| pretence on both sides, but for ourselves we should be sorry to 


Now, this may be all a 


believe it. 


The petition for an order to wind up the Emma Mining Co., whieh 


_ has been pending for some time before the English Court of Chancery 


on behalf of some of the disgusted stockholders, came on for a hear 
ing on the 24th ult. It appeared that the petitioners only repre- 
sented 225 shares, while the opponents of the order represented 
20,000, and under these circumstances the Vice-Chancellor said he 
had no alternative, and must deny the motion, but added that if he 
acted on his own judgment of the enterprise he would grant it, in- 
asmuch as the company was ** formed on delusive statements enian- 
ating from persons on the other side of the Atlantic,” and * there 
was no doubt the mine was long ago exhausted.” The petition was 
then ordered to stand over until a meeting of the stockholders 
could be held—presided over by a person appointed by the Court 
so as to obtain some formal expression of their opinions as to the 
future of the company. Some of the stockholders hope, we believe, 
that although they cannot tind the vein they bought from Park and 
his friends, they may find another. 


The making a cardinal of Archbishop Ledochowski does not, the 
Pope must observe with regret, inspire a more reasonable spirit in 
Germany. In fact, it has revealed a disposition to find renewed 
fault with the distribution of honors by the Holy See. The Pope, in 
short, has the same trouble about his *‘ slate” that the President of 
the United States has in dispensing offices. There 
grumblers over this or that evidence that their “ section” (pars 
orbis) has been neglected by the Church Universal, who loudly 
make claims to some representation here or a fuller representation 
there, based’ on numbers, or services and fidelity. 
press is in a earping vein because, having examined the Papal Cal- 
endar for 1875 (‘La Gerarchia cattolica e la famiglia pontificia’) it 
finds Germany conspicuous by its absence from among the registered 
dignitaries. Italian preponderance is notorious. But England, 
too, which is in no sense a Catholic country, is more strongly 
represented than Germany. Even Croatia is allowed more weight, 
just as in the Gcumenical Council the Culturvélker of Europe were 
swamped by the delegates from inaccessible and semi-barbarous 
regions of the East and the Southern hemisphere. By the strictest 
computation, it is alleged that the Germans scattered over the globe 
form at least a seventh part of the whole number of Roman Catho- 
lies, yet can point to but three cardinals out of fifty; and among 
these Prussia, with millions of Catholic subjects, counts none, and 
Germany but one, Priace Hohenlohe. Barely twenty Germans and 
Austrians are discoverable in the more than a thousand bishops. 
The same disproportion exists throughout the lower degrees of the 
hierarchy ; and when we take into account the moral and material 
worth to the Church of any European people as compared with 
Asiatic, African, and Polynesian converts, it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that in the eyes of the Papacy the Germans are, in the 
“Catholics of the second or third 


are sure to be 


So the German 


words of one of their newspapers, 
classé.” 





THE PRESS AND THE COURTS. 

MULE Storey contempt case in Chicago is not one which at first 

| sight would seem to be of very great importance. The Chicago 
Zimes is a newspaper which lives by means of purveying to the 
public those kinds of sensation” which are sure sooner or later to 
get their purveyor into trouble; and if, instead of being horsewhip- 
ped by some aggrieved person, the editor is sent to jail some fine 
morning for contempt of court, and released in the evening on a super- 
sedeas, most people would be inclined to say that he had got off easily. 
The contempt committed by the Times consisted in the publication of 
articles attacking the good names of members of the Grand Jury, 
the apparent object being to prevent the finding of indictments 
ugainst the editor of the paper. On the 13th of February, it seems, 
the Grand Jury had found no less than four indictments against him, 
some or all being for obscene publications, and other complaints 
against the Zimes were under consideration. That paper, finding 
that there was warm work ahead, began immediately a systematic 
attack on the Grand Jury, pouring out a flood of abuse, refer- 
ring to the members by name in terms of which the least offen- 
sive “common drunkards,” “sports,” ‘ bummers,” and 
‘‘gamblers”; denouncing the indictments already found as ‘‘ mean, 
pitiful revenge”; and declaring that the Times would carry on “ the 
battle ” to “the end.” The Grand Jury upon this appealed to the 
Court for protection, whereupon the judge, after hearing the argu- 
ments of counsel, announced his decision, which, in its way, is almost 
as remarkable as the publications which led to it. It consists in 
great measure of high-flown rhetoric, of the sort with which a French 
judge or prosecuting officer indulges himself, but which is seldom 
heard froman American or English bench. The court would, he de- 
clares, if deprived of public confidence through the libels of the press, 
be “as powerless and pitiable as Samson in the lap of Delilah.” 
No greater offence, he continues, can be committed by any man 
than ‘‘to stab justice in her own temple and at her own altar.” 
A judge must take duty as “his Polar star”; but, on the other 
hand, ‘‘duty cannot be learned in the school of fear.” ‘ The 
storm may rage, but one may patiently and calmly bide its 
buffetings.” The defendant, he found, was apparently deter- 
mined “to ruin if he could not rule,” and accordingly, with an 
evident determination firmly fixed in his mind to “ form a hollow 
square ” about the administration of justice, the court sentenced the 
accused to ten days in the county jail, from which he was released a 
few hours later under a supersedeas, on giving bail. 

As we just now said, we should not at the first blush have 
thought that the press of Chicago would take a very deep interest 
in a ease of this sort, for the reason that it is one unlikely to occur 
again, and involves no sacred rights on the part of the press; for 
the right of a person accused of crime to blackguard the Grand Jury 
which is finding true bills against him, is not one in which the 
liberty of opinion or free discussion is bound up. But, as a matter 
of fact, the newspapers in Chicago have almost unanimously de- 
nounced the opinion of Judge Williams as a dangerous prece- 
dent, and a bill has been introduced in the Illinois Legislature 
to prevent a recurrence of such proceedings by restricting the 
power to punish for contempt to matters occurring in the pres- 
ence of the court—doing away, that is, with what is called “ con- 
structive contempt,” and leaving the power intact only so far as to 
give courts summary jurisdiction over such offences as the refusal 
of a witness to answer when sworn, the contemptuous or indecent 
behavior of persons in open court, or the disobedience of orders 
issued by the court. 

Probably the case has excited more attention, and deserves it 
the more, because it has come immediately after a number of other 
cases in which the press and the courts have come into conflict 
during the past two or three years, and which have turned gener- 
ally upon the right of the press not to attack maliciously the reputa- 
tion of publie men, but to discuss grave abuses in the administration 
Gencrally, these cases have taken the shape of libel 
hut they may also come up in the form of contempt proceed- 


were 


oo. voverninent. 


suits, 
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| ings; and as, in the majority of cases, the attacks have really been 
| justified by public opinion and the facts, the judicial proceedings 
taken have not had the effect of bringing the less reputable news- 
papers to their bearings (an effect much to be desired by the press 
at large), but have had a tendency to make a wide breach between 
public opinion and the incumbents of all public offices taken to- 
gether—judges among the rest; to deepen the suspicion with which 
the public and the press regard those who for the time being have 
the control of local or general government in their hands, and thus 
create a sort of contempt for the administration of justice which 
works against the courts and against the best interests of society, 
even in the plainest ordinary cases. We have always believed, and 
still believe, for instance, that the so-called “ gag-law” will be found 
to impose no new obligation on the press, and to be an enactment 
harmless in itself; but the harm which has been done by the wide- 
spread belief that a certain number of leading politicians in Wash- 
ington were actually engaged in a deliberate attempt to gag the 
press and to drag editors to Washington for trial, is incaleulable. 
So, too, when a well-known New York editor, on being summoned 
to Washington to testify before a committee of Congress, is arrested 
on a charge of libel, the outrage simply results in widening the 
breach a little more, so that the next editor who is subpeenaed to 
Washington openly declines to go there, on the avowed ground that 
he considers the summons a mere trap to get him to the District of 
Columbia and then arrest him. 

These considerations make it extremely important that the 
power of courts to punish for contempt should receive more thorough 
and competent discussion than it has hitherto had, and for 
this reason we desire to point out one or two things which 
seem to have been generally overlooked. Several of the States, 
and the United States itself, have passed statutes to limit the 
power, which, in its original and common-law form, is not only 
summary but absolutely without limits; that is to say, a judge 
might imprison, fine, and, for all we know, torture a person guilty 
of contempt, he being at the same time the sole judge of what con- 
tempt was. In other words, it was a relic, one of the last, of the 
purely arbitrary power lodged in the courts as representatives of 
the sovereign. Now, in modern times it has been generally felt 
that this jurisdiction was too barbarous and comprehensive for 
civilized life, and an attempt has been made to distinguish between 
actual contempt of court—é.e., acts or words tending to impede, 
hinder, or embarrass the administration of justice—and constructive 
contempt—.e., acts or words tending not to impede the administra- 
tion of justice, but such as are by a mere fiction construed by 
courts into contempt. To this distinction there can be no sort of 
objection, provided it is carried out logically and rationally. But 
it is not carried out in that way. In most of the statutes which 
have been passed on the subject, the reformers have proceeded on 
a clumsy theory that the nature of the offence depends on the place 
where it is committed ; and in the proposed Illinois statute, as given 
by the papers, we accordingly find that the power is to be confined 
to matters occurring in the presence of the court. This distinction 
is, however, almostjutterly baseless. To take a very common case: 
it is essentially the same kind of offence for a witness to refuse to 
answer a question put to him on the stand, as to run away on hear- 
ing that an efficer has come to summon him. In fact, so far as 
refusals to obey a process of court go, the only question can be 
whether the refusal was made not in the presence but within the 
jurisdiction of the court. With regard to another common class of 
offences, those which consist of scurrility and abuse, or defiance of 
the judges, jurors, or other officers, the question is one of degree, 
but has little to do with locality. If a party to a cause in court 
threatens a witness with words or gestures, it is a clear case of con- 
tempt; but is it any less so if a newspaper, day after day, threatens, 
intimidates, maligns, and accuses out of court? Yet, if the distinc- 
tion between what is done in the presence of the court and out of 
its presence were correct, one would be contempt, and the other 
merely contempt by construction of law. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that it is only by a very loose 
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usage that the power of a court to compel obedience to its process can 
be brought under the right to punish for contempt at all. The 
power to compel a witness to attend and answer questions is nothing 
more than the natural exercise of the normal jurisdiction of a court, 
and it would be almost as logical to speak of a decree for the speci- 
fic performance of a contract, or an injunction, as coming under the 
right to punish for contempt, as it is in the case we are consider- 
ing. Every court must have power to make its authority felt; but 
this is very different from cases in which an attempt is made to 
impede the administration of justice in indirect ways. One of these 
indirect attempts was made not long ago in this city by Tweed’s 
lawyers, who did not by any means attempt to impede the process of 
court, but did try to bring the impartiality of the presiding judge into 
question in an irregular way. Now, if this had been done, not in 
court, but by publication in a newspaper, or two or three newspa- 
pers, would the offence have been less or greater? Unquestionably 
greater. Yet, if we adopt the distinction of locality, the latter would 
merely have been a “‘ constructive” contempt. 

The true distinction between actual contempt and construc- 
tive contempt we should take to be rather indicated by the 
nature of the acts or words, their intent, and their probable effect, 
than by the place where they are committed or spoken. To hold a 
newspaper in contempt, for instance, for publishing articles com- 
plaining of actual delay in the business of the courts, or criticising 
in a temperate or even indignant manner real abuses in the adminis- 
tration of justice, would clearly be an attempt at introducing 
“construction,” not because the newspaper was published out of 
the actual presence of the court, but because such criticism has 
not the object or the result of impeding justice, but rather of 
advancing it. 

Besides this distinction, another thing that should be taken into 
consideration is that the feeling excited in. the press by contempt 
proceedings is chiefly due to their summary character, and, above 
all, to the fact that the judge is ‘judge in his own cause.” There 
may be eases in which this is unavoidable, but the difficulty 
could frequently be obviated by a provision that cases may be sent 
to another court for trial—which is actually, we believe, the practice 
in France in the case of insults to judges. Asa matter of fact, this 
end seems to be reached in Illinois in a roundabout way through a 
supersedeas. 





A NEW KIND OF SCAPEGOAT. 
S$ the spring is now opening, the usual number of hardened vil- 
lains who propose to spend the summer in foreign travel are 
getting ready to slink out of the country, by some one or other 
of the steamship lines plying between this port and Europe. 
How they can do it we do not see, for never, within our recollec- 


tion, have the shame and criminality of their proceeding been so fully | 
They have indeed been held up to public scorn and indig- | 


exposed. 
nation within the past week in terms that recalled a good deal of 





the contumely heaped upon another class of our fellow-citizens— | 


those who have suffered the administration of this and other large 
cities to run down during the past fifty years by neglecting their po- 
litical duties and avoiding the “ primaries,” and so enabled bad men 
to be elected to office. 


sentee” of the summer having accumulated the money which he | 


| 


Possibly they are the same elass, the “‘ab- | 


spends abroad by keeping far away during the winter months from | 


the primaries and conventions and caucuses. If so, the absentee is 
probably case-hardened, and no denunciations have any terrors for 


him, for he has grown accustomed to them. Even if he were to pause | 


in his career, and be brought to believe that his unpatriotic and ne- 
farious conduct in taking money out of the country, and spending it 
for his own gratification in other countries, is steadily impoverishing 
the United States, we ean hardly hope that it would prevent his 
going. He would probably say that the United States must look out 
for that; that it was not impoverishing him; and that as long as the 
steamers coutinued to run, he should go to Europe whenever he 
liked. 

But it will not do for us to take this selfish and cynical view of 


} 
} 
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the subject. Ifit be really true, as we have seen it recently stated, 
that this is ‘‘one of the gravest questions which the present das 
offers for consideration”; that we in the United States are poorer by 
the exact amount which is “ carried away ” and spent by the * ab- 
sentees ” in Europe; and that the amount so spent ** has done no 
little towards enabling France io pay off her war debt,” and in 
England “has raised the price of living in hotels about fifty per 
cent.,” it might be a question hew far this thing ought to be allowed 
to go, and what legislative or executive measures ought to be taken 
to prevent people going out of the country. When, too, we retiect 
on the other branch of the question, that ‘ the mischief is not all 
done when the summer’s tour is ended,” but that the returning 
touristscome back “laden with foreign goods "—with shawls, dresses, 
linen, furniture, china, plate, chairs, tables, clocks, ornaments, cat 

pets from France, leather from England, and spoils from the East 
—that these imported articles enter into ruinous competition with 
the native products, thereby cutting down the protits of business, 


and thus, in the end, rents, one is tempted to exclaim at least, O 
tempora! O mores! and perhaps even to join in the cutting satire 
suggested by the 7imes of asking the ** proud owner” of these 


treasures, ‘‘ Have you anything American in the house besides your 
self?” 

The cudgels have been taken up for the “ 
by the Bulletin, and that paper has undertaken to show that the 
American absentee, far from injuring the prosperity of the 
country by his absence, positively increases it; because, if he were 


absentees,” however, 
SO 


to stay on this side of the water, he would not, unless he wholly 
changed his nature, begin at once to dress his wife in American 
silks, to buy clocks from Connecticut instead of Paris, and, in 
general, to substitute the products of our own manufieturers for 
those of the pauper-toil of Europe. He would, on 
continue to surround himself with these things, because they appeal 
to his taste, by means of importations ; 
he would contribute nothing to balance the account : 
goes to Europe, he relieves this country of the burden of a non- 
producing class, and, by taking some work off the hands of the 
distributing class, enables more people to engage in production. 

The fact is that, by the use of the term ‘‘absentee” for people 
who spend the summer abroad, a class of persons are invested with 
a name which is meaningless. If this country were cut up into 
large estates, owned by people living abroad, and worked by ten- 
ants fixed to the soil, out of whom the largest rent possible must be 
squeezed, we should have something like an absentee system; but 
such an idea is as grotesque as the Granger comparison of the 
modern Illinois farmer to the French peasantry 
La Bruyére in the seventeenth century. There are undoubtedly a 
large numbér of Americans who go abroad to take a vacation when- 
ever they feel inclined to go, but their absence has little or no effect 
on the management of their property here. As a general thing, 
their property consists of stock or bonds—that is, of credits repre- 
senting money advanced and actually employed in industry, or of 
real estate yielding a rental strictly proportioned to its agricultural 
or business value. The employment of this capital in the best way 
is the thing they most desire. 

Of course there can be no doubt that if this country were as in- 
teresting to European travellers as it always has been to European 
‘migrants, the United States would attract a large travelling public 
as well as a large emigrating public. But, as we pointed out last 
summer, this is precisely the difficulty. Americans go abroad to 
travel because they find in Europe what they cannot find here— 
things which are more comfortable and more pleasing to the taste, 
fancy, and imagination—things which take them out of the hard, 
dusty turmoil of workaday life into an atmosphere of art and 
beauty, and venerable and romantie tradition. This they will un- 
questionably continue to do so long as the steamers will take them. 
And in the interest not of trade, but of everything higher and 
better than trade, it is for the benefit of the country that they 
should do so. By means of an extremely prohibitive tariff and a 
paper currency, we have managed to cut ourselves off in great 


the contrary, 


and as he is not a producer, 


whereas, if he 
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measure from the rest of the world, and to force the great ma- 
jority of the people of the country to live upon domestic pro- 
duets, whether they are good or bad, cheap or dear. Importation 
by the wealthy and luxurious, and trips back and forth by the “ ab- 
:,” are almost the only free channels of communication with 
the outside world which are left us, and the only means of knowing 
the progress which is making in art and science and industry 
among the civilized nations of the world. 

But the revival of the word “absentee,” and the attempt to 
fasten it upon the people who spend the summer in Europe, is only 
one more indication of the popular tendency to saddle upon some con- 


S 


sentee 


Nation. 


| joviality of that learned association. 


spicuous class any or all of the evils which are observed to be gene- | 


rally prevalent, and of which the class, far from creating them, is 
itself the result. 
evils of the civil service by heaping denunciations upon the “ office- 
seeker,” the office-seeker being himself nothing in the world but the 
product of a multiplicity of oftices distributed as a reward of politi- 


cal service. So the evils which come from over-production, follow- 


Attempts have been repeatedly made to cure the | 
| chism.” 
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or the Travellers’, or any of the more exclusive clubs, has his City club and 
his West-End club as a matter of course, just as he has his carriage and per- 
haps a box at the opera. The lawyer has his university and his political 
club, and the politician and man of letters have their two or three clubs, 
just as the men of fashion had of old. The clergy used long ago to fre- 
quent the Alfred, which was pronounced by a competent critic—the late 
Lord Dudley, I think—to be the dullest place in existence, ‘‘ the asylum of 
doting Tories and drivelling quidnunes.” But the clergy have migrated 
from there to the University clubs, and the more dignified among 
them to the Atheneum. And, if we can believe a reported saying of a late 
Lord Alvanley, better known as Pepper Arden, they have not added to the 
On being asked whether he still be- 
longed to the Atheneum, he answered: ‘‘ No, not exactly. I stood it as 
long as I could, but when the seventeenth Bishop was proposed I gave in. 
I really could not enter the place without being reminded of my Cate- 
The Quarterly Review narrates that anecdote, so if it is a libel 


, on the Club orthe Bench of Bishops or the Catechism, that respectable peri- 


ing in the wake of a swollen transportation system, have been laid | 
upon the shoulders of the ‘“‘ monopolist” by another class of reform- | 


ers, the monopolist being himself not less than the Granger the un- | of the Union Jack ‘‘ stretched on the best sofa, sitting on the second edi- 


All the evils | 


happy product of the swollen transportation system. 
of city government have been fastened upon the people who refuse 
to ‘‘attend the primaries,” though their non-attendanee comes in 
fact from their knowledge that the evils of 
ment deprive them of influence in the primaries; while, 
on the other hand, those who do make a_ business 
doing their duty as citizens by going to all the 

maries, caucuses, and conventions, serving on delegations, work- 
ing for the party, and, in a word, “‘ taking care that the republic 
receive no harm,” find very soon that they belong to a disreputa- 
ble class known as “ professional politicians,” and are dragging the 
country deeper into the mire every day, and that their “ attending” 
the primaries is now called ‘“‘ running ” them; that their presence 
at caucuses is because they have no independence, and at conven- 
tions because they are engaged in an attempt to “ capture ” them. 
So, too, with the *‘ absentee.” 


odical is responsible. 

Dr. Johnson defines a club to be an ‘‘ assembly of good fellows meeting 
under certain conditions.” The definition is at best vague, and it is more 
than doubtful if the great lexicographer would have considered it entirely 
appropriate to the modern institution. Mr. Thackeray’s Old Brown 


tion of the Times, having the Morning Chrenicle between his knees, the 


| Herald pushed in between his coat and waistcoat, the Standard under his 


the city govern- | 


of | 
pri- | 
| Brown finds his way into it. 
| as long as human nature remains unehanged. 


left arm, the Globe under the other pinion, and the Daily News in pe- 
rusal,” could hardly come within the category of good fellows. But there 
is not a club in London, nor in New York either, 1 dare say, which cannot 
number several Old Browns among its members. It matters little what 
may be the basis of the club, or for what purpose it was established, Old 
It has always been the same, and will be so 
But my intention is not 


| to moralize on the effects of club-life upon the male character, but to tell 


| dated. 
Having a country blessed with “the | 


best currency the world ever saw,” and with a tariff which greatly 
increases the cost of living, it stands to reason that a large number | 


of people of wealth and of luxurious tastes will spend as much of 
their time abroad as they can. But that is no reason why we 
should mistake cause for effect, and denounce the “absentee” be- 
cause we continue to support a system which makes “ absentees.” 








THE LONDON CLUBS. 
Lonpon, March 13, 1875. 

| gree is no part of the huge economy of this overgrown capital which 

has spread so much of late years as what is called club-life. The great 
size of the town makes a club of some sort a necessity to almost any one who 
has the bad luck to live in it. Most men of business reside in the west end 
of London, at Notting Hill on one side of Hyde Park, or South Kensington 
on the other—five or six miles from their places of business in the City. 
Professional men, barristers and solicitors in particular, have their cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple and the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts, three or four miles from their residences in the West of London. 
Members of Parliament, owing to the late hours which they have to keep, 
as the House of Commons rarely rises before midnight when anything is 
going on, still haunt the old-fashioned streets and squares of Westminster 





| the staircase as the rattling of the dice-box at the hazard-table. 


and the Belgravia district, but not a few of them have migrated to South | 


Kensington. 
tial as dwelling-houses : places where they may lunch, read the newspapers, 
meet their male friends pleasantly, dress for dinner, and so on. In Queen 
Anne’s time, and during the reign of the Georges, London was a very small 
place as compared with what it is now. The politicians and men of fashion 
had their coffee-houses and gaming-houses, which served some of the pur- 
poses of modern clubs. In those days a merchant, or a practising lawyer, or a 
professional man would as soon have thought of being presented at court or 
driving a four-in-hand as of belonging to a West-End club. But we have 
changed all that in these more democratic, wealthy, and luxurious days. 
The merchant, though he can rarely find his way into Brooks’s, or White’s, 


To all these classes of people, clubs become almost as essen- | 


you something of the London clubs. 

Previous to the institution of these establishments of the modern type 
their place was supplied by taverns and coffee-houses. The politicians of 
the middle and early part of last century assembled at the St. James 
Coffee-house, and from it most of the political articles in the Tatler are 
Learned and literary folks frequented the Grecian. Locket’s, in 
Gerrard Street, and Pontac’s were the fashionable taverns of the time, and 
White’s Chocolate-house in St. James Street was the favorite resort of the 
same company in the evening. 

Brooks’s Club in St. James Street—all the clubs gravitate towards St. 
James Street and Pall Mall as the sort of 492a25¢ »a¢ of modern times—the 
haunt of the aristocratic Whig of the present day, was founded in 1764, 
and was originally a gambling-house started by Brooks, a wine-merchant 
and money-lender. Many curious scenes were enacted within its walls 
about the end of last century when Fox, Selwyn, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Garrick, Horace Walpole, Gibbon, Burke, and Sheridan were among its 
members. The old betting-book is still extant, and, though the bets were 
not so eecentric as some in the betting-book at White’s, it is not without 
interest to find the names of Fox, Selwyn, and Sheridan recurring with an 
unexampled frequency. It is now one of the dullest and one of the dreariest 
clubs in London. It is filled with grumblers at the present state of things, 
and old Whig fogies moaning over the departed glory of their clique. 
Household suffrage having ‘‘ dished” the Whig ascendancy, Brooks’s has 
for some years been politically a nonentity. Time and fashion have inter- 
fered with the original purposes for which the club was founded. Gam- 
bling has lost its charms for the descendants of Fox and his contemporaries. 
A cock-fight in the morning-room would not be a greater novelty than a 
bank at faro, and you might as well expect to hear the clash of rapiers on 
Those 
who wish to play or bet go to the smaller clubs in the immediate vicinity—. 
the Turf Club Pratt’s, and the Arlington—where they meet perhaps a less 
select but certainly a more lively fraternity. Gambling and polities being 
in abeyance, Brooks’s has kept up its old character for nothing but 
exclusiveness. Sheridan was blackballed three times by George Selwyn 
because his father had been on the stage, and he only was admitted through 
a ruse of George IV., then Prince of Wales, who detained Selwyn in con- 
versation in the hall whilst’ the ballot was going on. Better men than 


| Sheridan have been blackballed since, mainly because they were rich and 





had no hereditary connection with the governing families of England. 
White’s Club was established in 1736, and stands in St. James Street, 
nearly opposite to Brooks’s. Bubb Doddington and Colley Cibber were among 
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the original members. Gambling and costly entertainments, and the bay 
window looking into St. James Street, used to be the principal attractions. 
The entertainments were of the most gorgeous character. In 1814, the club 
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gave a ball that cost close on £10,000—an enormous sum in those days ; and | 


three weeks afterwards they gave a dinner to the Duke of Wellington that 
cost the members £2,500. To keep up such hospitality, gambling became 
more popular in White’s than in any other club, and betting on any subject 
capable of controversy became a foible. The old betting-book is in itself a 
revelation of the times—more curious perhaps than improving. The coat- 
of-arms designed for the club by Horace Walpole and Selwyn indicates the 
prevailing passion. Blazon is vert (for a card-table), three parolis proper 
on a chevron sable (for a hazard-table), two rouleaus saltier between two 
dice proper, on a canton sable ; a white ball (for election), argent ; the 
supporters, an old and a young knave of clubs ; the crest, an arm out of an 
earl’s coronet shaking a dice-box ; and the motto, ‘* Cogit amor nummi.” 
Round the arms is a claret bottle ticked by way of order. I do not say 
that these arms were entered at the Herald’s Office. But they throw some 
light upon the pursuits of the members, and the familiarity with these pur- 
suits of the designers of the arms. 

Of the more modern clubs of the exclusive class, Boodle’s, the Travel- 
lers’, and the Marlborough (the Prince of Wales’s club), are the best. The 
Travellers’ is in Pall Mall, next door tg the Reform. It was founded in 
1814, about the time that the old military and naval clubs were formed, 
when men came home after the peace and wanted occupation. The funda- 
mental rule of this club is that ‘‘no person shall be eligible who has not 
travelled out of the British Isles to a distance of at least five hundred miles 
from London in a direct line.” Sixty years ago, it did not take much to 
constitute a traveller. Under this rule, there is not a Cook’s tourist who 
has crossed the Channel who would not be eligible. Following on the insti- 
tution of these clubs came the Atheneum and the two University Clubs. 
The latter keep up a solid character of dull respectability ; the former is, 
take it all round, and despite of Lord Alvanley’s horror of its episcopal 
character, the best club and the most interesting in London. 

The political clubs proper are the only other clubs of much importance. 
There is an infinite number of smaller institutions which have sprung up 
like mushrooms round the ‘‘centre of the earth”—military clubs and 
junior military clubs, diplomatic clubs, whist clubs, and fine-arts clubs. 
But none of these have any history attached to them. The growth of the 
political clubs is of some historical importance. In the year 1831, the Tory 
party became alive to the fact that their opponents, the Reformers, by 
means of unions instituted throughout the country, had greatly advanced 
their political opinions. Determined to counteract this pernicious influ- 
ence and to keep the command of the Parliamentary elections, they estab- 
lished the Carlton Club. The project suddenly came forth supported by a 
list of all the leading Tories and ex-ministers of the day, followed by a train 
of magistrates, lord-lieutenants, ex-governors, and ambassadors. It was 
a great political association, organized to unite the scattered fragments of 
Toryism and to re-establish the Tory supremacy. <A Political Committee was 
appointed, and a political secretary, to keep up communication with local 








associations and to manage the registration of voters and the Parliamentary | 


elections of the future. This was the beginning of the political club properly 
so-called. ‘The Carlton soon made its influence felt in the country, and the 
Reformers, on the principle that it was lawful to be taught by their ene- 
mies, established a similar organization under the auspices of the Reform 
Club. 
sity is interestingly manifested. With the exception of one or two brief 
intervais, the Tory party have been in opposition since these clubs were 


In the history of these two clubs the sweetness of the uses of adver- | 


instituted, forty years ago—and what has been the effect upon the fortunes | 


of the clubs? The Carlton has raised up four or five institutions worse | 


{ 


than itself, all contributing to a central fund managed by the leaders of the | 


Tory party in their central office, with an organization spreading over the 
whole of England and Wales, and with branch-offices in Scotland and Ire- 
land, all working together, and controlling, so far as such organizations 
can, the elections in almost every constituency. The Reformers, on the 
other hand, glutted with success, have allowed their organizations to die 
out. The party character of the club has almost disappeared. There is 
still kept up the fiction of a Political Committee, but it is unable to con- 
tro] the political conduct of the members of the club, and utterly powerless 
to influence a single election in the most loyal constituency. For years the 
chiefs of the Liberal party have been impressed with the inferiority of their 
political machinery, and have been tentatively throwing out suggestions for 
the establishment of a new Liberal Club. But nothing came of it until 
the shipwreck of their party last year brought them face to face with their 
misfortunes, They set about the formation of a new club in a workmanlike 








fashion, and ten days ago they opened it in spacious temporary premises at 
the head of St. James Street, under the name of the Devonshire Club—a 
pleasing tribute to the family of their leader the Marquis of Hartington. 
Whether it succeeds or not depends upon its management. It has opened 
under good and under bad auspices. 
present are a kind of guaranty that the interests of the Club will at the com- 


The straits in which the party are at 
mencement be well attended to. But the situation is one of evil auguries. 
The committee have taken for their temporary settlement the notorious 
gaming-house called Crockford’s or **' The New Pandemonium.” Here, be- 
tween the years 1827 and 1840 (when Crockford, who started in life as a 
small fishmonger, retired into private life a millionaire), more money 
changed hands at play than in all the other clubs in London. The know- 
ing ones, particularly those of the opposite side of polities, say the place is 
Every scheme which has been started in these gilded saloons 
since 1840 has come to grief or bankruptey, and the Devonshire Club is 
bound to perish like the rest. Meanwhile, the Tories, taking time by the 
forelock, as they always do, have erected a pretentious building on a new 


doomed, 


site altogether, close to the Houses of Parliament, looking out on the river 
flowing under the club windows, for the convenience of Members of Parlia- 
ment of the Tory side of politics. Nothing can exceed the excellence of 
this establishment. . A covered way leads from the door of the club to the 
underground railway, by which you can go to any part of London, and 
another covered way leads to the House of Commons across the street. An 
electric bell from the Speaker’s table communicates with the club, so that 
when the House has been cleared for a division and the sand-glass turned, 
loyal party men may leave their comfortable rubber in the St. Stephen’s 
Club, or their game at pool, and rush along the covered way in time to take 
such part in the division as the Tory whip directs. This is reducing party 
government to something like a science, and carrying it on with that 
maximum of coinfort which the exigencies of the case admit. 


AN ITALIAN *‘ NOTION.” 
Rome, February 6, 1875. 

: lave knowledge of living languages is daily becoming a greater necessity 

all over the world, as international relations are more closely cemented 
by rapid communication. Each one in his own profession, be he soldier or 
student, Government employee or simple citizen, feels an acquaintance with 
modern languages to be of importance to him. In Italy, where the floating 
population of the towns is composed of strangers, this is particularly the 
case, and especially so from the fact that Italian commercial men pride 
themselves on treating with their correspondents in their several languages, 
This has necessitated a widespread knowledge of foreign languages among a 
class who could not afford regular instruction, and from this very pressure 
laid on them has resulted an institution unique in its kind and answer- 
ing to its aim so perfectly that there is now hardly a town of any com- 
mercial importance in Italy which is without a Philological Club, as it is 
éalled. 

To convey an idea of what this is, let me give a short account of the 
Turin Club. which was the first founded. It arose from an assoviation of 
seven or eight young men who wished to learn English, and constituted 
the:nselves into an evening class after their daily work was over, their joint 
means enabling them to pay a teacher. Finding the system answer beyond 
their hopes, they determined to extend to others the benefits of mutual help, 
and hired a room on the fourth floor in a narrow street in Turin, issued 
circulars, and opened the first Philological Club in August, 1868. 
instantly crowded to excess by persons eager to avail themselves of such 
privileges, and, the attention of the municipal authorities being drawn to it, 
they granted a Joeale in Piazza Carignano. At the end of a year (1868-1869), 
the Club numbered 412 members, taught seven living languages (French, 
English, German, Spanish, Arabic, Hungarian, and modern Greek), and 
was in receipt of $2,543 contributed by the members, plus $140 from the 
town and $50 from the Chamber of Commerce. Several learned Italian 
philologists and men of science were named honorary members to add to the 
repute of the rising institution, and for it the best teachers in the town 
gladly gave up their time, though the pay was then only $10 per month. 
In the second year (Oct. 1, 1869-Sept. 30, 1870), the members increased to 
530, and two more languages were taught, Russian and Portuguese. TT! @ 
receipts now amounted to $3,462, nearly $800 more than the previous year 
Examinations were now held and diplomas granted in the several languages. 
In the third year (Oct. 1, 1870-Sept. 30, 1871), the society again overflowed 
into a larger place of residence (its present abode), and opened schoo!s for 
women, of which we shall speak later. The income this year was rather 


It was 


‘ over $4,200, in which is included the yearly subsidy from the municipal 





authoriti which they 2 1 to $200, and the $50 from the Chamber of 
Comme 
In this ve the rules of the society were modified to their present shape. 


members name a committee of fifteen at the 
from its own number a 
censor, treasurer, cashier, librarian, and col- 
us duties are clearly defined in the statutes 


They are very simple : the 


nd this committee elects 


Ms 


also names the professors, who cannot 


the society. The committee 


be chosen from among the members. 


The schools are open from the 
end of June, and should one class become over- 
ime language is opened. The members are of 
The latter frequent the schools, and pay 

They are not admitted without proper 
but the committee is more careful in the 
These 
members can only be elected by the unanimous vote of the whole council, 


* to th 
crowded, another for the s 
two kinds, active and ordinary. 

one dollar monthly for so doing. 
enquiries into their respectability ; 
choice of active members, who all take part in the general meetings. 


and they bind themselves to pay eight dollars yearly for three years. In 
the mere scholars, whose interest in the society is only a passing 
one, are kept out of the administration. Ten free places are granted to 
youths who have not the means of pursuing their studies. There are read- 
ing-rooms and a library, amply provided with newspapers and reviews and 
many standard works, which are at the disposal of all the members. Be- 


this way, 


sides the classes in languages, there is a class in stenography and one in 
comparative philology. A few more figures, and we have done : on the 
Ist of October, 1873, cash in hand, $777 50: on the Ist of October, 1874, 
cash in hand, $853 40. These speak for themselves. 

It may be of interest to know to what classes of society the men who 
throng these schools belong. This can be ascertained through the interest- 
ing pamphlets of the vice-president, to which I owe most of my informa- 
tion. In the of this number 160 were 
merchants (commercianti), 78 employés, 75 students, 21 lawyer’, 20 en- 


first year there were 412 members: 


gineers, 10 military men, 6 doctors, 5 priests, 4 professors, 3 accountants, 
and 30 of divers other professions. The average number of members 
who attended each class was: 106 for English, 94 German, 87 French, 42 
Spanish, 8 Italian, 7 Arabic, 6 Hungarian. These figures naturally vary, 
and in the next year the French class was the best attended ; in the third 
year, the German. The merchants in the third year were second in rank, 
and the students were the most numerous. It was also noticed that 153 
members in 1871 ranged in age from 15 to 20; 12 from 21 to 25; 44 from 
25 to 30 ; 26 from 31 to 35; 10 from 36 to 40 ; and 8 were over 40 years old. 

I must now speak of the schools for women, which were opened 
December 15, 1870—as soon, that is, as a suitable apartment could be pro- 


vided. On the day of the opening there were 109 members already in- 


The N 


scribed, and this number rose in a few days to 142. These schools are 


managed by a committee of ladies with a directress or lady president at 
their head, the whole under the superintendence of the president and com- 
mittee of the Club. One of the reasons given for the great success of this 
public school for women in Turin, where it was likely to be regarded as 
very unseemly to attend it, is that the male members were forbidden the 
use of the Club between the hours of 12 and 4 p.m., when these classes were 


held. 


The ladies of many of the highest Turin families diligently followed | 


the classes, and all came copy-book in hand to the monitress, who corrected | 


the exercises while the professor lectured, so that no time was lost, and the 
books were returned as soon as the lecture was over. Women cannot be- 
come active members, but as ordinary they have access to the library and 
reading-rooins. ‘The results of the studies in this section are, according to 
the president, Signor Cibrario, more satisfactory than they are among the 
men. He accounts for this by the female classes being held in the best 
hours of the day, when the women come fresh to their studies, while the 
men have only the evening hours, from 8 to 11 p.m, and are tired after 
To show the liberal spirit which pervades the Club, I 
the female element—as it, alas ! so often 


their day’s work. 
may mention an instance in which 
does—ranged itself on the clerical side and decided to close the schools on 
the day of Pope Pius IX.’s jubilee, 
directyess. an enlightened woman. The administrative council, however, 
while respecting the Catholie religion in common with the directress, con- 
that the study of languages was equally divided among Catholics, 
and Jews, and therefore, revoking the incautious decision, 


even gaining over to their side the 


sic red 
Protestants, 
ordered that all the schools, without distinction, be opened on the day of 
the Papal jubilee, and announced in a manifesto posted in the different 
rooms of the Club, that **the Philological Institution keeps itself entirely 


aloof from every religious opinion and practice.” 
The elements of the brilliant and rapid suecess of the Circolo were 
manifold, but the essentials may be summed up ander three heads: firstly, 


" every stranger of note, on his arrival in Florence, is invited there. 
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ation. 


the great lessening of expense obtained by the power of association—i.e., 
the payment of one dollar a month for the enjoyment of all the benefits and 
privileges of the Club ; secondly, evening schools and evening lectures from 
7 to 11 o’clock, being the hours in which men are free to attend ; thirdly, 
The regulations also are 
T may now 


gratuitous services of the administrative officials. 
very few, thus leaving the dignity of the member unimpaired. 
give a short sketch of the workings of a few among the other Philological 
Clubs which have arisen in different parts of Italy, and, to begin with, 
that of Florence. The Syndic, Sig. Peruzzi, was the first promoter of the 
idea. Having just been deprived of her short-lived honor as capital of 
Italy, Florence required to be reminded of her old and glorious traditions, 
and needed a fresh impulse to urge her on the road to learning. It was 
thought that by diffusing a knowledge of modern tongues, industry and 
commerce would be encouraged; and certainly the need of some such in- 
stitution must have been felt, for barely a year had elapsed after the founda- 
tion of the Club (opened in January, 1872) before the society outgrew its 
modest apartments, and petitioned the city for the use of one of the many 
handsome palaces at its disposal. The demands for admittance at the 
schools had enabled the society to open 16 courses, in which the chief 
modern languages were taught, and to subscribe to 70 reviews and maga- 
zines, and to 53 Italian and foreign newspapers. By such an unexpected 
success, the society was enabled te pay off all the expenses of starting, and 
had left $465 as a reserve fund. In the first year, the students numbered 
118, in the second 312, this number increasing daily. The active members 
in 1872 were 365 ; in 1873, 685 ; from which figures we may’ perceive that 
the Florence Club is assuming more the character of an ordinary elub—250 
members on an average frequent its reading-rooms daily. Evening cor- 
versaziont are also held ; these are gradually becoming more numerously 
attended, as invitations for a month are extended to strangers ; also mem- 
bers of other Philological Clubs have free access to these meetings, and 
The 
schools for women have not thus far developed in a satisfactory manner, 
and only one class for English has been opened. 

At Genoa, the Circolo filologico e stenografico was founded in 1872, the 
same year as the Florence Club, but it rather languished at first from, 
want of funds. An enterprising member, Avvocato Berio, got up a loan of 
$800 in bonds of $5 each, which were readily disposed of. This attracted 
general attention, and on March 1, 1874, the female section opened with 
one hundred and seventy-five names, divided into the following classes : 
two for French, two English, two German, and one Spanish, one class for 
telegraphy, and one for declamation. The direction is in the hands of a 
committee of lady patronesses. This Club aims chiefly at the education of 
women, and in a printed circular to the Genoese nobility and gentry, 
begging for contributions of books or money for the enlargement of its 
library, the Board especially prays that only such books may be given as 
will be of real use to women, who have hitherto, it says, fed on fantastic 
novels from circulating libraries. One evening a week is devoted to a lec- 
ture, on any subject of general interest, by the best professors in the city, 
and this is attended by male and female members, and often terminates 
with music. The active members of this Club, excluding those that attend 
the schools, are one hundred and forty-four in number. A weekly paper is 
issued, publishing the number of scholars and giving an account of the 
weekly lecture. The Circolo at Leghorn has greatly prospered. It was opened 
in 1872, and numbered, December, 1874, 239 active and 100 ordinary mem- 
bers. It has assumed the form of a serious club, in which chess is the 
only game allowed. This is a great impediment to allowing women to share 
in the educational advantages, as we have seen in the case of Florence, and 
there are consequently no classes for them. This is the only Club which has 
started without monetary help from the Municipality and Chamber of Com- 
In Milan, they have a Circolo for women alone, which has hitherto 
The men’s Club, which is a separate enterprise, has met 
with the happiest results, and counts 600 members. In Rome, the institu- 
tion is but one year old, so that it has not yet a history. Ancona, Ales- 
sandria, and Pisa have also successfully imitated Turin, the first two being 
commercial cities and the last a university town. 

Searching for similar or corresponding institutions in other countries, I 
find nothing that resembles the Italian Philological Clubs. In England, 
the nearest approach is the Taylorian Institution, established not long, ago 
by Sir Robert Taylor ; but this really has none of the distinguishing features 
of these Clubs. In France and Germany, there is certainly nothing like 
them. This is, I believe, the first instance in which the Italy of to-day 
takes the lead of the civilized world in the cause of education, and she 
does so in a thoroughly practical spirit, laying her foundations on the great 
principle of mutual help. 


merce. 
not succeeded. 
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Correspondence. 


GOOD AND BAD GRANGERS., 


To tHe Eprtor or Tre NATION : 

Str: In the Nation of the 18th instant I notice a letter from Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, signed ** F. R. L.,” to which you, Mr. Editor, have ap- 
pended a note that does much to intensify the wrong done to the Grangers 
of this Stete by your correspondent. 

There is no doubt but that ‘‘ the Potter law was the result of an out- 
burst of passion, manipulated with mischievous skill by ambitious politi- 
’ The same might be said of the foolish legislation of this winter with 
equal truth. Charging this folly to the Order of P. of H. is an outrage, and 
the statement that the Grangers are responsible for the present state of 
things is false in every particular. 

If “F. R. L.” was “in Madison during most of the time when legisla- 
tion concerning railroads was progressing,” and I have no doubt he was, he 
must know that the Grangers of Wisconsin are no more responsible for the 
action of the legislature in this matter than is the Editor of the Nation 
himself. 

“FR. L.” says: ‘‘ The leaders of the Granger element are” (not were) 
‘shrewd and unscrupulous, the rank-and-file well drilled and submissive, 
and the temper of the whole organization narrow and vindictive.” All of 
which must have originated in the ‘‘narrow and vindictive” 
“FF, R. L.” without a particle of evidence to sustain it. 

“PF. R. L.” must have known—at least must have been culpably igno- 
rant of what was passing around him if he did not know—that from the 
time the railroad legislation commenced until the end, there never was a 
meeting of any kind of the Grangers in Madison having any reference what- 
ever to the legislation to be had on this question or any other. 

Members of the legislature, Grangers, and Non-Grangers met daily to 
consult on the action to be taken in regard to the railroads, but not as 
Grangers, neither were they of a class for whose acts the Order can or should 
be held responsible. 

I believe there was not a Granger in the Legislature who had ever 
been heard of outside his own Grange as belonging to the Order, much less 
having a controlling influence in its ranks ; yet one cannot but wonder and 
be sorry that even such as these should have placed themselves under the 
control of men of such small calibre as Potter, Quimby, and Lee—men who 
have about as much sympathy with the Order of P. of H. as ‘* F. R. L.,” 
and no more. 

Even the Milwaukee News, which has been the most outspoken in its 
denunciations of the Potter law, and has never, I believe, been guilty before 
this of uttering a word in favor of the Grangers, did us the justice of 
saying in its issue of the 9th instant that ‘it was a bogus Granger element 
and a false Granger sentiment which was led by dishonesty and dema- 
goguery in the late legislature to the hostile legislation on the subject of 
railroads, All the leading Grangers in the State—the best men among 
the Patrons—the officers of the State Grange, and the men who founded 
the Order and who brought it to its high position of power and popularity 
among the Wisconsin people, were in favor of legislation which would 
bring substantial relief to the railroads, and through them to the other 
business interests, the industries and commercial enterprise of the State. 
Such Grangers as Governor Taylor, Colonel Cochrane, Lieut.-Governor 
Parker, W. Orledge, R.R. Commissioner Osborne, and others of equal rank 
and position among the Patrons, had read the lesson of hard times, busi- 
ness depression, crippled credit, and languishing industry, and they were 
ready and willing to endorse reasonable measures of relief.” 

The Milwaukee Commercial Times, in commenting on these remarks, 
said : 


cians,’ 


brain of 


‘**The News now admits that it is the spurious Grangers who are to 
blame for the illogical, half-loaf, spiteful measure of relief to railroads 
adopted by the late legislature. . . . No expression of indignation ean 
be too harsh for those demagogues and blatherskites who pretend to be 
Grangers when they are not, merely for the purpose of misrepresenting the 
objects and the spirit of that great and respect-worthy movement of the 
agricultural class for self-protection and reform. The real Grangers have 
only asked for themselves what is just. They are ready. and they have 
been at all times ready, to accord what is just to the railroads.” . 


The following was set forth in the Nation about two years ago : 


‘*The contest now going on in Llinois is one of the early skirmishes of 
the impending war which, unless we greatly err, is destined to produce in- 
dustrial, social, and political changes in this country of the most startling 
description. The locomotive is coming in contact with the frame-work of 
our institutions. In this country of simple government, the most powerful 


N 
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centralizing foree which civilization has yet produced, has within the next 
score of years yet to assume its relations to that political machinery which 
ontrol and regulate it.” 


is to ¢ 


The Grangers of the West recognize the truth of this, and appreciate the 


magnitude and unscrupulousness of the power with which they have to deal 


in this contest far too well to place themselves in a false position by eom- 


nitting such an egregious folly as this we are accused of by * F. R. L.,” 
nned by the Vafton., 

not agree with “FY. R. LL.” 

But if he is deserving 


demnation for a wrong done toa class, how much more must the alton be 


and for which we are so unmercifully conde 

The leading railroad men of Wisconsin wil! 
in this assault upon the Order, I am certain. con- 
deserving censure, when it proclaims to the world that investments are un- 
safe in Wisconsin, and that ** the spirit at the bottom of the Granger legisla- 
tion is, in fact, one of sheer and simple dishonesty “—thus condemning the 
P. of H. as a whole for the sins of men over whom they had no control, and 
for whose acts they cannot be held responsible, but for which they must 
suffer as much as the proprietors of railroads. I submit that instead of 
curses they should have the sympathy ofthe Na/fon, 

A GRANGER. 
Krenosna, Wrs., March 27, i875. 


[This dispute about the responsibility of the Western attacks on 
the railroads has lasted now for two years, and we for our part are 
tired of it. The terms “ Granger movement” and * Granger legisla- 
tion ” have been used by us and by the press of the whole country to 
designate in a general but sufficiently definite way the various 
mudes in which the Western grain-growers have been seeking, since 
the summer of 1873, to put on the railroads the burden of carrying 
their produce to markets which, in the natural course of trade, they 
could not reach, including the utterance of violent attacks, like that 
of Mr. W. C. Flage before the Social Science Association, on all 
dealers in money and all corporations as the deadly enemies of the 
agriculturist, whose profits Government ought to cut down. When- 
ever we have called attention to any particular display of this folly, 
we have received remonstrances like the above, assuring us either 
that the persons guilty of it were only pseudo-Grangers 
Grangers or parasites, and that we ought 
said, because the “ Patrons of Husbandry,” we 
formally commissioned them. But 
is that the feeling and aims on which the Granger organization is 
based have produced an agitation and led to legislation as we be- 


or obscure 
not to mind what they 
suppose, had not 


this is mere trifling. ‘The facet 


lieve of a mischievous character, which have to be denounced and 
exposed without waiting to find) out whether any particular pro- 
moter of thenr was a good or a bad Granger, or was the 
order, or only known in his own lodge. 

The Nation fully adheres to the sentiments expressed in the 
paragraph which our correspondent quotes. It 
season and out of season such railroad reform as will deprive the 
corporations.of their corrupting influence on legislation, and has, 
therefore, denounced strongly, in the interest of political morality, no 
less than of private rights, legislation like that of Wisconsin, which, 
if maintained, would furnish several powerful companies with mo- 
tives of the strongest kind for buying up the legislature every win- 
ter, and furnish every raseal in the State with the chance of a small 
fortune, if he could only get elected to it. A legislature which fixes 
railroad rates is as sure to become corrupt as a hungry dog to carry 
off an unprotected beefsteak ; or, in other words, to add the guilt of 
dishonesty to the guilt of incapacity. We have looked in vain for any 
attempt on the part of the Grangers to bring about serious and care- 
ful legislation in aid of railroad reform. 


the kind we 


high in 


has advoeated in 


If we could see anything of 
should heartily support it, none the less heartily even 
The ‘ Potter law” is, in -faet, a 
fair specimen—though the worst, we admit—of their contributions 
to the solution of this most difficult problem; that is, a frantie 
and reckless attack on the property of the stockholders and bond- 
holders without enquiry, and in a passion, under the guidance of an 
ignorant farmer, who confessediy knows nothing about transporta- 
tion, and whose only idea of reforn We 
have warned persons against investing in Wisconsin for the follow- 
ing reasons, all of which still hold good, and which we still seriously 
commend to the attention of the prudent : 


if it at first aecomplished little. 


was to cut down rates. 


The 


1. The security for money lent to a State or invested in a State 
does not consist, as negotiators of loans always try to make people 
believe, in the extent of its natural resources, but in the character 
of the people, as expressed in legislation and in the administration 
of ju Hence some of the naturally richest countries in the 
world are the worst fields for the employment of capital. 

2. Judged by this statement, Wisconsin stands to-day on a par 
with the semi-barbarous states of Asia or South America, because 
the people have permitted to be enacted or encouraged legislation 
capital 


ti , 
uice, 


afiecting enormous amounts of 


It matters not which of these motives was the more powerful. The 
fact that such legislation is possible as against strangers, and that it 
has during the past two years greatly diminished the value of railroad 
securities—or, in other words, has inflicted serious loss on thousands 
of unoffending persons, and filled their lives with anxiety—is enough 


of itself to put careful people on their guard against Wisconsin in- | 


Against passionate legislation no pledges or promises 
Nobody would trust a 


vestments. 
in quiet times offer a sufficient guarantee. 


private person who had shown himself capable of cheating his | 


creditors when he got into a rage. 


3. Last, though not least, in addition to the legislative excesses | 


in which the State has indulged, its Attorney-General has gone into 


the State courts, and laid down the doctrine that when the State | 


granted a charter for commercial purposes it had either the right to 
seize the property invested in the State under the charter, and con- 


fiscate it, or to compel the holders of the charter to devote their | 


capital to philanthropic or charitable, instead of commercial, pur- 
poses ; that, in fact, the granting of the charter, or privilege of carry- 
ing on an industrial undertaking in a certain way, deprived its 


conductors of the common property-rights in the money they put | 
The doctrine was allowed by the State courts, and the | 


into it. 
Governor celebrated and proclaimed the decision, which was worthy 
of Ashantee Land, by firing cannon. Morally, it stood on the same 
level with the proposition that the Legislature might in its disere- 


tion authorize the Governor to call out the militia to truss travellers | 


on the public highway. 

We have been found fault with for saying these hard things, on 
the ground that they will exasperate the Grangers and their allies in 
Wisconsin, and prevent an amicable settlement. 
hold, we have nothing to do. 
would be our duty to warn both those who were playing with him 


and those who seemed likely to play with him, without regard to | 


the effect on his temper, or to the probability that he would, if made 
angry, refuse to refund. If any conflict of duty arises in the matter, we 
think the press owes more to those who have lent no money to Wis- 
consin people than to those who have. 1 
is done, and cannot be undone; but future spoliation of those who 
are now looking around for investments can be prevented. Finally, 
the cause of public morality, which is the greatest cause of all, de- 
mands that States as well as individuals should be made to under- 
stand that honesty is the best policy.—Ep. NaTIon.] 
MORE LATIN PUNNING., 

To THE Eprror or Tar NATION : 

Str; Something good may come of even a bad pun, and the letier of 
‘*F. HH...” in last weck’s ation (p. 222), with the appended editorial note. 








made me more than content with the Academy's exposure of my lack of | 


** prosodial accuracy.” You have shown that the joke—a vile one, I con- 
fess—is at least entitled to the respect due to age. In the way of self-de- 


fence I have not a word to add, and it is only as matter of literary curi- | 


osity that I note a few other instances of the perpetration of this pun by 
writers not absolutely ignorant of prosody. Plautus liked it so well that 
You quote (from Amph. 721-724) 
The other is in the scene between Mercury and 


he introduces it twice in a single play. 
one of these passages. 
Amphitryon (1031-2) : 


* Mere. Prodigum te fuisse oportet olim in adulescentia. 
Amph. Quidum * 
Nere Quia senecta aetate a me mendicze malum.” 


, 


x 


belonging to foreigners, | 
either under the influence of simple greed, or of passionate resent- | 
ment against certain trustees of this property living in the State. | 


With that, we | 
If we saw a man cheating at cards, it | 


The spoliation of last year | 
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Vendicare malum may mean ‘to beg an apple,’ or ‘to beg a hap-ill’ 
(as, by a still worse pun, Thornton and II. T. Riley have translated it), 
i.c., quaerere milum. It is worth noting that Amphitryon’s sensitive ear 
was offended by Mercury’s deficiency in prosodial accuracy, and he comes 
down on it with more than editorial severity in the next line : 


“ Amph. Cum cruciatu tuo isthaec hodie, verna, rerba funditas.” 


There is a neat play on milum and milum in one of the anonymeus 
epigrams of the Latin Anthology, ‘de Judicio Paridis.” You will find it in 
Burmann’s edition (‘ Anthol. Vet. Lat. Epigramm.’), i. 94 : 


‘* Extat caussa mi malum cessisse Dionae 
Cur ruerint Graja Pergama pulsa manu. 
Dat Veneri ma/wm formae pro munere pastor, 
Cum Junone malum victa Minerva dedit.”’ 


| To go from malum to pejus—Burmann, in a note to the above, quotes 
from the ‘ Menagiana’ (iii. 133), the old Monkish-Latin verse on the fall 
of Adam, and its consequences : 


** Mala mali maio ma!a contulit omnia mundo.” 


_ And this reminds me of the Latin catch which every school-boy knew 
forty years ago : 
** Malo malo malo quam malo vivere.” 
I believé that both Ovid and Martial may be convicted on circumstan- 
tial evidence of having conceived, if not openly committed, the objection- 
able pun. Read Ovid’s ‘Epistle of Acontius to Cydippe’ (Her. Ep. 20), 
and the reply. When Cydippe is made to complain of the fraud by which 
Acontius had entrapped her into a promise of marriage, she calls the apple 
which he threw at her feet 


* volubile malum 
Verba ferens doctis insidiosa notis *’ (209, 210). 


He acknowledges his fault—‘ sit scriptum injuria nostrum ”—but pleads 
| love as his excuse, and promises that, after their marriage, 


** Aurea ponetur mali felicis imago,"’ 
on which shall be inseribed the lines (239, 240)— 


‘* Effigie pomi testatur Acontius hujus, 
Quae fuerint in eo scripta, fuisse rata.” 
Here the apple is pomum, and in line 9 it is merely *‘ab arbore foetus” ; 
| but Cydippe regards it as a ‘rolling mischief,’ and Acontius promises, if 
his trick sueceeds, to consecrate a golden likeness of the ‘lucky hap-ill.’ 
That Ovid was equal to so wretched a pun, the next epistle (21,239) gives 
| evidence in the play on the name of Acontius, with Greek dxovriov. 


*Mirabor quem tibi nomen Acontius esset : 
Quod faciat longe vulnus, acumen habes.” 

So Martial (x. 94) plays on the edge of the pun without fairly venturing 
to make it, contrasting the ‘‘ plumbea mala,” which even thieves found too 
bad to steal from his farm at Nomentum, with the ‘‘cerea poma” he had 
bought in Rome, in the Suburra. 
There is another epigram, the point of which turns on “ grandia mala,” 
| meaning either ‘‘ big apples” or ‘‘ great penalties,” but as the text is, in 
| more than one sense, corrupt, I will not quote it here. Readers of Martial 
| will know where to look for it. 
I have already occupied too much space in your columns, but to show 
| how much trouble “‘the apple of discord” has made in the world, I am 
tempted to add a word to recall Joh. Lang’s famous translation of a pas- 
sage in the 14th book of Nicephorus (Callistus) The ecclesiastical historian 
had used the hackneyed expression ‘‘ 7) piAov Epidog é¢ péoov BadAev,” which 
Lang rendered by ‘‘ Contentionis ovem, vehementer eam perstringens, in 
| medium protulit” It was Gilbert Cousin ( ‘‘ Cognatus”), I believe, who first 
| pointed out this mistake. J. H. TrumBvtt. 


Hartrorp, April 5. 


—————— SS eee 





Notes. 


\ R. JOHN T. WOOD, whose excavations at Ephesus in behalf of the 
‘t British Museum are well known, though less widely than those of 
Smith and Schliemann, has been lecturing very acceptably in Boston. 
He is prepared, we believe, to deliver single lectures or a course of 
lectures in any other city concerning his discoveries in and about 
the Temple of Diana, and we hope he will not lack invitations. 
His illustrations by means of drawings and stereoscopic views ale 
| very entertaining and instructive———We are glad to observe that Mr. 
| Edwin Simpson’s pleasant little work entitled ‘Dramatic Unities in the 
! Present Day,’ which we noticed briefly on page 175 of our last volume, 
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has reached a second edition (Triibner). 
erican publishers of the very handy ‘Globe Dictionary,’ which offers a 
copious vocabulary, careful definitions, the pronunciation and etymology 


of each word, and a large number of woodcuts, Perhaps it is no drawback 
that some approved or confirmed Americanisms are omitted. Bunkwm 
we find, and swifch (railroad sense), and monttor (iron-clad), and eavens ¢ 
but not primary, nor Ring, nor town-meeting (though town-hall and town- 
house), nor freshet, nor boom (in the lumber sense). Speaking, by the way, 
of Americanisms, the Celestial Empire (Shanghae) does us more and less 
than justice in saying, in an article on this subject : ‘* We can hardly ex- 
pect ready credence from our readers ; but assure them nevertheless that a 
discussion is now going on in the leading paper of America—the Nation—as to 
the advisability of cutting ‘ philologist ’ down to ‘ phillog,’ and * utilitarian- 
ism’ to ‘uty.’ ” Our readers do not need to be informed that these monstrous 
forms were proposed by an eminent English ‘ phillog,” Mr. A. J. Ellis, and 
effectively combated in our columns by an American, Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 
And speaking of dictionaries, a correspondent complains of Masson's 
French Dictionary that under R it gives no title after ruminer, whereas the 
French Academy’s Dictionary (5th ed.) gives 53 titles after that word, occu- 
pying a quarto page, besides 54 others in the supplement, and Littré gives 
55; ‘*nor are these titles rare or unimportant.” One at least of these (rwse) 
is omitted in accordance with Masson’s false economy of suppressing in the 
French-English portion every word which is spelt the same as in English. 
—D. Lothrop & Co, have in press an English prize essay on ‘ The Tem- 
perance Reformation : Its Claims upon the Christian Church.’-——In the 
New-England Historica! and Genealogica! Register for April there is an 
interesting sketch of Dr. Ezra Green, surgeon on board the Ranger under 
John Paul Jones, who lived to the great age of 101 years and 20 days. A 
steel portrait of him at 100 shows a bright and well-preserved old man. An 
article on the ‘* Early Paper-Mills of New England ” also deserves mention. 
—Sceribner & Co.’s St. Nicholas has absorbed the Schoolday Magazine of 
Philadelphia, and the Little Corporal of Chicago. We learn with regret 








ation. 


from the Hartford Courant that among the books destroyed by the burning | 


of the Churchman office in that city last Thursday was the nearly com- 
pletely printed third volume of the Collections of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. Its contents were: (I.) ‘‘Pierson’s Indian Catechism,” printed 
originally at Cambridge in 1658—the first book by a Connecticut author 
written and printed in this county. (II.) ‘* Will and Doom ; or, The Mi- 
series of Connecticut under an Usurped and Arbitrary Government,” writ- 


ten in 1692, by Rev. Gersham Bulkely, of Glastonbury. This very curious 


work, never before printed, was furnished with an introduction and notes | 


by C. J. Hoodly. (III.) Extracts made by Dr. Benjamin Trumbull in 1772 
from letters written between 1729 and 1736 to Rev. Thomas Prince, of Bos- 
ton, by sundry members of Connecticut, giving historical accounts of some 
forty or fifty of the older towns in the State. 

—Among recent Government publications on our table, the complex In- 
terior Department naturally furnishes the greater number. <A large volume 
of more than seven hundred pages is occupied by the annual report of the 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories under Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, for 1873. The seat of operations was in Colorado, and embraced 
the South and Middle Parks, the valley of the Arkansas River, and gene- 
rally the district from Denver and Golden City to Cafion City. Maps, 
profiles, sections, outlines, and picturesque views of the extraordinary 
Rocky Mountain scenery are given in profusion. 
ontology and zodlogy of the Territory are also accompanied with plates. Of 
special value is the account of the rich mineral deposits, the mines of coal, 
galena, silver, and gold. Part IV., geography and topography, contains a 
very interesting discussion, by Mr. James T. Gardner, of the clevation of 


certain datum-points on the Great’ Lakes and rivers and in the Rocky Moun- | 


tains. It has since been printed separately, with a map showing the rail- 
road and canal lines used in determining elevations. ‘* The clevation of the 
Great Lakes and surrounding country is found to be about 9 ft. more than 


previously reported by the State geologist of Ohio, and that of St. Louis 


[428.29 ft.] about 23 ft. higher than reported by Humphreys and Abbot. 
While Kansas City [763.52 ft.], and all the surrounding country for many 
hundred miles south and west. has heretofore been reported more than 100 
ft. too low, Omaha [99799 ft.] is raised about 31 ft., and Indianapolis 
(721.75 ft.] about 100 ft.” A companion brochure to the foregoing is 
‘ Lists of Elevations principally West of the Mississippi River’ (3d ed.), by 
Mr. Henry Gannett, of the same Survey. This gives the heights of place 


a 


and mountains; of some foreign mountains by way of comparison ; of 
passes (the highest being the Argentine Pass in Colorado, 13,009 ft.) ; of 
plateaux (U.S. and foreign); of lakes ; of the timber line (11,900 ft. in 
Railroad 


Colorado); of successive points at the water-level of rivers. ete. 


The reports on the pale- | 
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It is odd to find some of the American 


mountain heights ascribed to Petermann’s Wi/lhet/ungen 


and barometric profiles are added. 
first-rate autho 
A Catalogue of the pui 
of the Hayden Survey, and a Bulletin (No. 1 of Second Series) also deserve 


rity, but hardly an independent source. lications 


notice. Mr. W. I. Jackson, the photographer, narrates in the latter an 


excursion into Southwestern Colorado, among the eafons and mesas on 
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oceupied by an aboriginal race, whose lookouts and almost inaccessible 
dwellings are monuments of the insecurity of the times in which they were 
built. Another bound vol 


by the Survey, and containing quite as much matter as the 


ime Issue dl 
first of the 
above-named, is Dr. Elliott Coues’s ‘ Birds of the Northwest,’ a hand-book 
of the ornithology of the region drained by the Missouri River and its tri 
utaries. Those who are familiar with the author's writings on his favorite 
subject do not need to be told that this work is as ente 
authoritative. 


A few sketches illustrate this paper. 


rinining as it is 
It is enlivened with many graphic descriptions of the cir 


cumstances under which a given species was first encountered. The index 
occupies more than fifty pages. 


—From the Navy Department comes a translation of Dislere’s * lron- 
Clad Ships of the World,’ by Commander R. W. Meade, U.S. N. The com- 
parative tables are well worth having and studying. Nos. 54. and 61 of the 
publications of the Hydrographic Odice (Bureau of Navigation) are * Deep- 
Sea Soundings in the North Pacific Ovean’ and the * Rio de la Plat’ The 
cruises of the U.S. steamer Kk. Belknap, in 
1873 and 1874, are well known to have had for their object the 
tion of the ocean bed, with a view to the laying of a submarine 
tween California and Japan. 
routes pursued—viz., along the two coasts of the Pacific 


Tuscarora, Commander Geo, 
ik termin \- 
cable be- 
The present volume briefiy sketches the 
. and across era the 
Sandwich Islands ; describes with figures the apparatus used in sounding ; 
tabulate: the soundings and temperatures : and shows in a number of pro 
files the ascertained bottom on the several lines, together with the 
mal strata. A general track and current chart completes the work, We 
should mention also that part of the soundings were on and off shore be- 
tween Cape Flattery and San Francisco. 


isother- 


The profiles thus obtained show 
a gradually shelving bottom for about thirty miles out, when a precipice is 
reached forming the side of a deep trough sloping upwards from south to north. 
It is a matter for sincere regret that Congress was unwilling or unable to 
appropriate the sum of $60,000 asked for by the ONice to continue the ex- 
amination of the Pacifie Ocean; not by naval vessels in commission, but, 
as we believe the plan was, by two schooners cruising in company from east 
to west diagonally across belts of the ocean, so as to pass over or in plain 
sight of every part of the unexamined ground. There are in the Pacitie 
many islands and other perils t> navig ttors, whose positions are not known 
to within from ten to a hundred miles, if known at all. New harbors and 
advantageous coaling and repairing stations for our cruisers would not im- 
probably be discovered by such a scouring of the Pacific seas. 


—This failure on the part of Congress seems all the more regrettable 
because of the added seopa that would have been given to a very useful and 
meritorious branch of the Bureau of Navigation. 
Office is, we believe, but a little better than four years old. 
complement of the Coast Survey, the latter being restricted by law to the 
coasts of the United States, and the former having to do with all foreign 
Thus far it has been obliged to content itself with obtaining from 
foreign sources the information which is so essential to navigation and 
trade. 


The Hydrographic 
It is the proper 


coasts, 


Thus we find among its publications as translations or compilations 
the following : * General Examination of the Mediterranean Sea’ ; ‘ Winds, 
Currents, and Navigation of the Gulf of Cadiz’; and West 
Coast of Spain and Coast of Portugal’; ‘General Examination of the At- 
lantic Ocean’ (1870). and ‘ Navigation of the Atlantic Ocean’ (1873) ; ‘The 
Azores’; * Madeira, the Salvages, and the Canary Islands’; ‘ The Coast of 
Brazil’ ; and, lastly, the * Rio de la Plata.” The two last named are com- 
pilations by Lieut. Commander H. II. Gorringe. That on 
extent, but more remarkably the work on the River Plate, shows a departure 
of other marines. 


* Northwest 


Brazil to some 
from the common ‘sailing directions ” They contain, 
in addition to these directions, carefully-prepared general information shout 
the countries and people to be visited—a sketch of their history, and the 
latest statistics of their population, commerce, and material progress. Of 
such matters the ship-master as well as the passengers are too often wholly 
ignorant, so that works like these will prove a welcome addition to the ship’s 
library, and really stand some chance of being cireulated and read. On 
the techni ‘al side, we believe that in no other single work is so much and 
so accurate information to be found concerning the important rivers which 
form the Plate estuary as in this of the Hydrographic Office. On the com- 


mercial side, it is full of suggestion of profitable ventures. We have litt! 
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doubt, for instance, from the statistics of trade with the United States 
here furnished (and not easily accessible elsewhere) that it would pay to 
steamers from New York to Rosario, touching en 


The N 


ran a monthly line of 
route at Barbadoes, Pernambuco, 
video, and Buenos Ayres. At all events, it is clear to us that merchants 
will consult their own interests by studying the publications of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, to which and to the Bureau of Navigation we wish a better 


appreciation and a heartier national support. To the intelligent and ener- 


ation. 


Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- | 


getic chief of the Bureau, indeed, we owe the approaching solution of the | 
problem of an interoceanic canal across the isthmus; and the patient and | 


unassuming labors of our naval officers in this difficult and dangerous 
survey must ever be regarded as most honorable to our service and to the 
nation. 

—The Galary for April hasa “timely” article by an ‘Old New 
Yorker,” giving the history of some property on Central Park, and its ex- 


traordinary rise in value during the past half-century, which ought to give a | 
little better ‘* tone” to the market and cheer the heart of the depressed specu- | 


lator. Dr. T. M. Coan contributes an article of more general interest called 
** A New Country,” the new country being the United States. Dr. Coan lifts 
up his voice to combat the notion that Americans may fairly find in the new- 
ness of the country the explanation of or apology for everything disagreeable, 
ugly, at loose ends, savage, barbarous, or wrong in it. This is, for instance, 
the familiar explanation of the deficiency in the United States of the fine 
arts. 
as Europe has created.” In reply to this, Dr. Coan declares that it is a 
new reproach to cast upon youth that it is deficient in the ‘‘ creative ener- 
gies,” and suggests that while youth might excuse the faults of a nation in 
this direction, if the nation were one that had recently emerged from deep 
barbarism, we in the United States came from the bosom of a high 
civilization, and profess to have ‘‘an equal heritage in the Old World 
culture.” The discussion of this question leads the writer of the 
article into a hostile excursion into the country of the Philistines, 
and particularly of the American branch of the tribe, one of whom, 
we regret to see, is doing editorial writing for Appletons’ Journal. 
We fear that satire is a little too delicate a weapon for this gentle- 
man, who denounces Dr. Coan as taking too much interest in the “big 
and useless buildings” of Europe, and too little in ‘the stirring and 
significant facts of the present,” and the ‘ living activities of a rest- 
less and conquering people”—a people, too, who were ‘the first to 
establish the broad principles of civil and religious liberty ;” and we 
have no doubt he will take a savage delight in the shocking story of 
John Adams’s reply to a French sculptor, who requested permission 
to take the ex-President’s portrait in marble. The ex-President’s an- 
swer was this: ‘The age of sculpture and painting has not yet arrived 
in this country, and I hope it will be long before it does so. 
not give a sixpence for a picture by Raphael or a statue by Phidias.” 
The fact is, that the ‘‘new country” theory does not explain the absence 
of art in the United States ; but it is not to be left out of the account 
either. For the development of art in any country the place must be at 
least old enough to admit of large accumulations of capital, and large num- 
bers of wealthy people having sufficient leisure to give up a great deal of 
time and thought to matters of taste. This condition has not begun to 
exist in this country till within a few years, and even now the accumula- 
tion of capital steadily devoted to anything above industrial development 
is extremely small. But even if New York were the centre of exchange for 
the world, and the United States not a borrowing but a liending nation, 
there is no certainty that we should see a great artistic period dawn upon 
our gaze. There have been extremely few artistic periods in the history of 
the world, and the Anglo-Saxon race is anything but an esthetic race. 
Though for that very reason there is every occasion for esthetic reform- 
ers, still it will not do to expect too much from the moment or milieu aione, 
when they arrive. 

—In a letter to Dr. A. von Frantzius, one of the editors of the Archiv 
fir Anthropologie, Mr. C. Rau, of New York, gives the history of the Car- 
diff Giant (‘der Onondaga-Riese ”), reproducing the substance of the full 
exposure of that swindle which was first printed in the Buffalo Courier, 
March 14, 1870, and was very generally copied by American journals. 
From one of them Mr. Rau cut out the article and preserved it, ‘‘to have 
it at hand as a weapon for overcoming the giant when, some fine day, he 
should show himself in Europe.” ‘* That time is now come,” Mr. Rau 


thinks, after reading, in the last preceding issue of the Archiv, Dr. Hartogh- 
Ifeys van Zoutwen’s paper, in which the giant is recognized as a true | & 
‘*Phenician Adonis.” In proof of the statement that this humbug ‘“ did 


‘Give us age, people say, and we shall create quite as much beauty | 





| and more comfortable terms than those offered us by Miss Yonge. 
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not excite the least interest in truly scientific circles,” Mr. Rau gives an ex- 
tract from a letter written to himself, December 17, 1869, by Professor 
Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution : 

‘*It appears that the Cardiff hoax is at length fully exposed. I was 
unwilling to have the name of the Institution in any way connected with 
the affair, having had no faith in the antiquity of the statue from the first 
report of its discovery. Such deceptions ought to be subjected to a more 
severe condemnation than that which they usually receive in this country.” 
The article on ‘‘Tammuz and the Mound-Builders,” in the Galary for 
July, 1872, is referred to as a literary curiosity, which may have been only 
intended as ‘ein Schurz—a mystification,” since ‘the inscription on the 
right arm of the statue must have originated in the imagination of the 
writer.” 


—In a Nachwort to Mr. Rau’s letter, Dr. von Frantzius complains that 
at the last meeting of the American Oriental Society Mr. J. H. Trumbull, 
as reported in the Nation (No. 489, p. 318), stated that ‘‘ the editor of the 
Archiv supports” Dr. Hartogh’s accepfance of the Cardiff giant as a genu- 
ine antique ; and he asks the correction of a mistake which he justly regards 
as injurious to his own reputation and that of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie 
as the organ of a respectable society. Mr. Trumbull authorizes us to say 
that in this particular he was misunderstood. He attributed to Dr. Har- 
togh, and not to the editor of the Archiv, the remark to which the latter 
takes exception’ No copy or abstract of Mr. Trumbull’s communication 
was furnished by him for publication until its appearance in the official 
proceedings of the Society. He is there reported—and no doubt correctly 
—as having said that ‘‘to this [Dr. Hartogh’s] paper Dr. A. von Frantzius, 
favorably known to American archeologists by his edition of ‘ Palacio,’ 
appends some judicious remarks. He admits that the discovery of a Phx- 
nician statue in America is very remarkable—if true ; but, not being fully 
satisfied of this, he is not inclined to attribute so much importance as Dr. 
Hartogh does to the monument.” Fully exonerating Dr. von Frantzius 
from the direct endorsement of this contemptible humbug, we are not the 
less surprised that a paper in which it figures as a genuine antique, and as 
trustworthy evidence of Phoenician colonization in America, was permitted 
to appear in the organ of a scientific association of so high reputation as the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte. 


JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON.* 
y tye two books deal with the history of an extremely interesting man. 
‘The Story of a Fellow-Soldier,’ we may say parenthetically, is simply 
an abstract of the larger work, put into simple language for the use of 
children—a happy idea, for Bishop Patteson’s career is one of which even 
infant minds may perceive the beauty and impressiveness. Miss Yonge’s 


© ane | memoir is a voluminous but extremely careful and intelligent compilation, 


based almost exclusively upon Patteson’s numerous letters. She has done 
her work with noticeable taste and discretion, and has modestly contented 
herself with being almost simply an editor. As an editor, she is most ex- 
emplary ; and where, here and there (as in the first half of her first volume), 
she is obliged to be a narrator, she performs her task very agreeably. The 
charge to which her work is most obviously open is that it is written for a 
particular group of people—for a particular family, almost—and couched 
more or less in a vocabulary into which the general public (the general 
American public, at least) needs in some slight degree to be initiated. It 
is a product of highly conservative Anglicanism, and its tone is the tone of 
limited local culture rather than of general culture. But this we have not 
found an objection, and at any rate, if it is an objection, it is essential to 
the subject. If we are to’be brought into connection with conservative 
Anglicanism—with a circle of people who date their letters on saints’ days, 
and intersperse them largely with D.G. and D.V., who refer freely to the 
“« Octave Services ” and ‘‘ Ember-Week ”—we certainly cannot do so on easicr 
** Dilet- 
tanteism,” one may often say as one goes, but say it unresentfully, for we 
are dealing with people whose dilettanteism is highly human and consci- 
entious, and who do a good part of the useful work of the world. John 
Coleridge Patteson was born and bred in this atmosphere ; but he gathered 
up into his admirable character its most earnest and practical elements, 
and the career he embraced was such that his native energy and strength of 
purpose, applied to sordid and wearisome duties, as they often were, and 
yet combined with a lively and cultivated sense of what one may cali the 





* ‘Zife of John Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop to the Melanesian 


Islands. By C. M. Yonge.’ In two volumes, London and New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1875. 
‘The Story of a Fellow-Soldier. By Francis Awdry.’ London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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wsthetics of religion, make him an almost picturesque, an almost dramatic, 
hero. Add to this that he had the supreme good fortune of those who lose 
their lives in a chosen cause, and whose image, by this fact, is rounded off 
with a.stroke more effective than any brilliant survival can bestow. His 
story is a singularly complete and touching one, and needs only to be toned 
down by time to acquire the holy charm of that of any saint of ecclesiasti- 
ca) legend. It is almost grandly simple ; it seems to sweep in a single 
fine, unbroken curve from its beginning to its end. He was singularly 
happy in his birth, in his home, in his family ties and associations ; in the 
circumstances of his education and the opportunities of his young man- 
hood ; in his early-felt and firmly-grasped vocation ; in the sympathy, the 
hopes, and benedictions under which he embraced it ; in the persistent 
ardor and unfailing faith with which he pursued it ; in the visible benefit 
of his work, which so promptly blessed his labors ; and, as we have said, in 
the honorable martyr-death which crowned them. But other men have 
had advantages and incitements, and yet have not become eminent. Bishop 
Patteson’s distinction was in an elevation and purity of character so ex- 
treme that they remained of necessity in harmony with exalted confidence 
and liberal opportunity. 

He was born in 1827, of an honorable stock on both sides. His moth- 
er’s family (the Coleridges) has produced an exceptional number of dis- 
tinguished members ; his father, Sir John Patteson, was an eminent lawyer. 
Miss Yonge gives a very pleasant account of his early years, passed among 
those happy school-scenes and home-scenes with which English childhood 
is blessed, and of which Patteson, at Eton and amid his large family circle 
in Devonshire, had an abundant share. He went to Oxford and obtained 
a fellowship, he travelled abroad and worked at philology (for which he 
had an especial fancy) in Germany, then came home, entered the church, 
and took a living near his own family. He was of a deeply religious dispo- 
sition, which early showed itself; and yet though a delightfully good 
boy, he had that rosy relish for sport and deeds of pluck which often so 
agreeably substantiates one’s confidence in the virtuous British lad. His 
inclination to become a missionary was early developed, and was confirmed 
by the intimacy of his family with that robust representative of the 
colonial church, Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand. It was a genuine 
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vocation, an ardent passion, in short, and in this way Patteson was | 


a man of genius. His intellect (save as to the particular faculty of 
acquiring and retaining languages) was not remarkable, his letters are not 
brilliant, even his religious views (though evidently a part of the very 
essence of the man) are not especially comprehensive. His strong point 
was his character, his personal influence on simple natures, his extraordi- 
nary capacity for eliciting affection by extemporizing, as one may almost 
say, a perfectly sincere manifestation of affection. He was shaped in all 
respects for a missionary. His dogmatic convictions were simple and un- 
flagging, his temper proof against the weariness of intercourse with childish 
and barbarous minds, and his skill in practical matters excellent and 
various. He could do anything in this line from navigating a ship to 
cooking a supper. He deplores his want of trained skill, but he had by 
nature all the typical Anglo-Saxon ‘“ handiness.” All this was put to the 
test as fully as his largest aspirations demanded. In 1855 he went out to 
New Zealand with Bishop Selwyn, and remained there and in the tropics 
until his death in 1871. Those sixteen years were a period of really heroic 
activity. His field of operation was in the large cluster of the so-called 
Melanesian Islands, which lie in the Southern Pacific, just within the tropic 
of Capricorn and some thousand miles north of New Zealand. These 
islands are almost innumerable and are extremely various in size, in natural 
structure, and in the character, temper, and language of their populations. 
The headquarters of the Mission were at Auckland, in New Zealand, 
where there was a college, and the work was done by a system of annual or 
semi-annual voyages or rounds of visits from island to island, experimental 
and tentative in such degree as was necessary. The younger natives, in con- 
venient numbers, were invited to go to Auckland, and were there instrucied 
in the mysteries of the English language and the Anglican theology. 
Bishop Patteson had use for all his perseverance. The Melanesians, as a 
general thing, are of a gentle disposition, and extremely capable of clinging 
affection ; so that danger to life in these overtures was not a constant possi- 
bility. But the patience, the zeal, the tact, expended in their behalf must 
have been something incalculable. The reader, indeed, not pledged to ex- 
plicit sympathy with missionary enterprise can hardly defend himself from 
a certain feeling of melancholy before the picture of this elaborate ma- 
chinery—material, intellectual, and moral—for converting unconscious bar- 
barians into puzzled catechumens. He can hardly help regretting that so 
fine an instrument as Bishop Patteson’s personal character and influence 


should not have been applied to some of the painful problems of our own ' Longmens, Green & Co. 
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civilization. This is really, however, a fanciful regret ; for the man and 
the place were a perfect mutual fit, the work elicited the character as none 
other wovld have done, and the Melanesian mind, to whatever degree it 
may have apprehended the privilege of baptism, at least fully appreciated 
Patteson’s intelligent tenderness. 

From the moment he left home never to return, his life, his oecupa- 
tions, and his thoughts are copiously and minutely retlected in his letters 
to his family. Miss Yonge has apparently had an enormous corre- 
spondence to select from, and her selection has been comprehensive. It 
includes a mass of detail which will not interest the general reader, though 
he will not fail to notice the constant good sense and high feeling of every- 
thing that Patteson writes. He writes only, or almost only, about his daily 
labors, his pupils and proselytes, his multitudinous cruises, his landings (ef- 
fected in primitive fashion by wading and swimming) upon islands where 
the appearance of perfect trustfulness had to go hand in hand with constant 
caution, and about those mild religious impulses which were the lining of 
all his thoughts. Naturally, Melanesia and his work there absorbed him 
every year more and more ; they became his world ; they filled his whole 
vision, and Europe grew dimmer and distant. It is hard 
to imagine a more complete self-surrender to an accepted task. In 
1861 his zeal was rewarded by the assent of the 
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English Govern- 
ment to the establishment of a missionary episcopate, independent of 
the diocese of New Zealand, of which Patteson was consecrated first bishop. 
As none of the Melanesian Islands are British possessions, Bishop Patte- 
son’s spiritual sway was altogether unaccompanied by civil pressure of 
any kind, but (as he managed it) it was only the more efficacious. ‘The seat 
of the diocese was fixed at Norfolk Island, half way between New Zealand 
and Melanesia. The years which followed were busy ones—busy often to 
extreme weariness. He gave much time to collecting the innumerable insu- 
lar dialects, but he felt a constant regret that his other duties prevented his 
putting his great accumulation of material into some scientific order. As 
it was, he collected an enormous vocabulary, which he has bequeathed to 
future philologists. In a letter written in 1866 to Professor Max Miiller, he 
gives a really amazing list of daily occupations, He was everything at once— 
Bishop, student, teacher, administrator, financier, governor, guide, philoso- 
pher, friend, and factotum. At this time the practice of kidnapping na- 
tives for work in the plantations of Fiji and Queensland obtained a footing, 
and led to armed resistance and attempted vengeance. Of such an attempt 
at vengeance, cruelly misdirected, Bishop Patteson was victim at the 
island of Nukapu in 1871. The white men being in bad odor, he was mur- 
dered as the most eminent white man. But he had given the world the ful! 
measure of himself, and his career was in a sense complete. As the picture 
of a character, Miss Yonge’s volumes have an interest of a high order. 
Bishop Patteson was of the stuff of the old-time saints, with a great many 
virtues in addition that the saints often lacked. He offered an extraordinary 
combination of resolution and earnestness—of the invincible will and the 
loving spirit. He is a brilliant figure in the noble class of men whose 
genius has been a matter of the life itself—whose idea and effort have been 
a passionate personal example. For the Episcopal Church, of which Bishop 
Patteson was essentially a product, such a type, such an example, is a 
precious possession, 


GENTLEMAN FARMING.* 

| ow is a tale of enthusiastic philanthropy, agricultural ambition, ‘inner 

consciousness,” and failure. Mr. Lawson, aged twenty-five, ex-master 
and huntsman of his brother’s fox-hounds, conceived a distaste for sport 
and an ambition for the advancement of the public good. He had been 
educated, to use his own expression, ‘‘to be happy and good rather than 
learned or great,” and had the prospect of enough wealth to spare him the 
necessity of earning his own livelihood. Living in an agricultural neigh- 
borhood, his ambition turned towards farming, and on making a month's 
journey in the saddle from Cumberland to London, visiting Mr. Mechi on 
the way, and becoming infected, as so many others have been, with that 
vigorous gentleman’s enthusiasm, he decided that the best channel for the 
accomplishment of his beneficent purposes lay in the direction of , farming 
in its highest and most comprehensive form. In the book before us, he has 
given his experiences with a frankness and naivefé that are not often 
equalled. 

He bought a farm of about four hundred acres near the village of 
Blennerhasset, in Cumberland, and set about the instant development of 
the most radical improvements. Crooked fences were made straight, small 


**Ten Years of Gentleman Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co-operative Ob- 
Hunter, F.C.S., and others.’ 


ects. By William Lawson, Charles D. London : 
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fields were made large, old buildings were torn down and new ones put up, 


and the whole farm was underdrained (five feet deep at intervals of thirty 
fect) at lightning speed—so fast, indeed, that it afterward proved that in 
some cases the important item of tiles in the ditches had heen omitted. 


Fully convinced of the superiority of mechanical over animal power, he 
bought a steam-ploughing apparatus during the early infancy of the 
steam-ploughing art. He copied Mr. Mechi’s of irrigating by 
means of iron pipes, hydrants, and gutta-percha hose, and laid down three- 
quarters of a mile of irrigation-pipes, supplied with liquid manure by 
pumps driven by a turbine wheel, put in at immense cost. Indeed, he 
introduced ‘‘all the modern improvements” with a vengeance. As a first 
step in his operations, he found it necessary to select a head man, and, real- 
izing the importance of having a good man for the place, he finally en- 
gaged a very respectable person who had for twenty years been his father’s 
coachman, and who had at one time kept a small grocer’s shop. On this 
point he says: ‘IT had not at that time read Stephen’s ‘ Book of the Farm,’ 
in which I now remember that in specifying the qualifications necessary for 
a shepherd, he shrewdly indicates that, while the shepherd’s honesty is im- 
portant, a knowledge of the shepherd's business is still more so.” The gene 
ral result of the whole enterprise is very well foreshadowed in this expres 
sion in the first chapter of the book : ‘* How during several years I bought 
and fed animals and sold them at a ioss ; how I deceived myself and was 
deceived by others in various ways, can be sufficiently well imagined with- 
out being described.” 


system 


’ 


ame very carly one of Mr. Lawson's hobbies, 
rode it unflinchingly to the end with a true huntsman’s pluck—taking every 


Co-operation bee 


Nation. 


and he 


fence and ditch that lay in his way, straightening his hat and mounting again | 


after every tumble, but only running his game to earth after all. 
co-operation of the most heroic sort ; it was ‘heads you win, tails I lose.” 
All persons employed on the estate were to receive their wages in any event, 
and full wages too. Out of the profits of any one year, Mr. Lawson was to 
reserve a modest 244 per cant. on his capital ; after that a certain percent- 
age was to go to what was called the ‘‘ public good ” fund ; and the next 
dividend was to be allotted not to capital but to the laborers in the form of 
bonus, in proportion to the wages they had earned. The people at Blenner- 
hasset seemed not eager to avail themselves of the tempting offer. After 
full discussion in open meeting, the question was put to vote; the voting 
urns were two bottles, one labelled ‘‘ co-operation ” and the other ‘‘ every 
man for himself.” Eleven voted—ten for every man for himself, and one 
for co-operation. Nothing daunted, Mr. Liwson called another meeting, 
to which he invited not only these immediately interested, but the whole 
population of the village, male and female, old and young ; and here he 
painted his lily so white, and presented it in such a winning way, that of 
53 voters 47 voted for the plan. The success of this attempt at public dis- 
cussion and decision was so great that it was determined to establish what 
was known as the Blennerhasset, Parliament, where attendance and interest 


who should produce a valuable idea. It was arranged that the Parliament 
should sit daily for half-an-hour after dinner; but the discussions were 
interesting, and a longer time was consumed, anda Saturday meeting from 
3 to 6 p.m. was substituted. 


were discussed and acted upon. On one occasion the question was as to 


It was | 
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profits for 1867 on the Prior Hall Farm—an estate bought as an addition to 
the original establishment—had as its chief features : 


Acres. Profit per acre. Total. 
CE a Fac eicawcdnor 26 £18 Os. 6d. £468 13s. Od. 
I ae io 2 5917 6 419 2 6 
ee —e. 76 7 6 458 5 0 
IN i Wh ii Perit ie ¥ 4 18 4 115 13 4 
Profit on 95 acres remaining.............. ‘ 682 16 6 
Total profit on 136 acres............... £2,154 10 4 


The actual result of that year was a loss of rent, interest, and £252 cash. 

If space allowed, we might amuse our readers with the story of the 
Christmas festivals, at which (Mr. Lawson and his adherents being vegeta- 
rians) cold oatmeal porridge and ill-served potatoes and rice were the chief 
diet, and at which entertaining lectures by phonographers, co-operators, 
phrenologists, and others supplemented Mr, Lawson's own addresses on 
America and other countries he had visited ; with an account of the hun- 
dreds of failures of the original steam-apparatus, the moderate success of 
the costly double-engine set afterwards substituted for it, and the loss of 
money on cattle, so great as to iapress the vegetarian Parliament with the 
fact that cattle-raising was a mistake, and induce them to sell out the whole 
stock at a loss, only to make often greater losses in the cultivation of vege- 
tables on land unsuited for them and in a district where they found no 
market ; with a description of the way in which the sale of milk in the dis- 
tant city of Newcastle was entrusted to a ‘‘ good” man, who had been en- 
gaged at Bell’s Temperance Hotel, and who got drunk and left three days’ 
milk to spoil at the station before the Prime Minister of Blennerhasset was in- 
formed of it. In fact, in one sense, it may be said that the whole enterprise 
from beginning to end was a failure ; but in another sense it afforded enter- 


| tainment to many visitors from far and near, some of whom, being practical 


At these meetings, where every woman or | 
child of the neighborhood might have a voice, the most important questions | 


the fitness of the manager for his position ; on another, the propriety of | 


mortgaging Mr. Lawson’s property for £5,009, in order to invest the pro- 
ceeds in United States bonds, the decision being in favor of the investment, 
which was made accordingly. The following question discussed is sugges- 
tive: ** Whether it is proper for any member of council to molest at any 
time another member of council in consequence of anything said in coun- 
cil.” Of course, in due time, 
tained among others the following clauses : (1.) That part of the horses, 
at any rate, be sold at once, and the rest put on half corn. (2.) That 

let alone the eight cottages (that are as yet only on paper) until we 
seo the other seven filled. (3.) That the farm-bailiff instead of a stick take 
some work-tool, and, like a man, say ‘‘ Come” instead of ‘‘ Go,” and that 
his wages be, after next Friday, eighteen shillings per week. In a certain 
way the Parliament became an advantage to the community: private 
grievances, after being duly placarded in the village, were submitted to dis- 


cussion, and time for reflection was thus afforded before the difficulty was | 


ventilated in open session. 
The foregoing, 


ried on with a forest 


however, were but incidents. The business was car- 
hought which required careful estimates of receipts and 


a reform bill was introduced, which con- | 


| 


| 


expenditures to be made in advance, that all might know what could be | 
depended upon as the result of the 


yeu"’s work. For example, the estimated 


men, could learn the value under proper management of many improvements 
which were there a failure, just as those who are led by its entertaining con- 
fessions to read Mr. Lawson’s book will find in its supplementary chapters 
a fund of most valuable origina] information and suggestion concerning 
farm-cropping, crop balance-sheets, the effect of manure, the cost of labor, 
manuring of grasses, experiments with potatoes, etc. Moreover, no one can 
lay down the book without a feeling of cordial sympathy with Mr. Lawson 
in his generous and persistent though so often misguided efforts to benefit 
mankind, and admiration for the faithful, plucky way, in which, for the 
edification of mankind, he tells without reserve and with a modest good- 
humor the story of his remarkable experiment up to the time when the farms 
were sold and the whole account was closed with a loss of some £8,000. 
Nor can we avoid the suggestion that larger sums have sometimes been ex- 
pended without producing a result equal to that shown by the permanent 
improvement of the condition of the working-people of Blennerhasset, and 


1 ij fT f half t hi lat | the never-ending good of the education they acquired under Mr. Lawson’s 
we i 1d by a sti g¢ offer of half-a-crown to any ordinary laborer | FS ay : 
were stimulated by s standing eer of hatte , . | ten years of enthusiastic instruction. 


Die Lage des homerischen Troja. The Site of the Homeric Troy. 
By Dr. Gustavus von Eckenbrecher. With two maps and an illus- 
tration. (Diisseldorf : Julius Buddeus. 1875. Pp. 63.—A flood of new 
books may be expected on the Troy question. The one named above is not 
new, but a second corrected and improved edition in book-form of a 
dissertation originally published in the Rhenish Museum in 1842. As 
the reader will guess, it owes its republication to the interest awakened 
by Schliemann. The author has, however, purposely disregarded the re- 
sults of Schliemann’s investigations ; his aim was merely to state such con- 
clusions as might legitimately be drawn from a study of the ground, and a 
comparison of Homer and the other ancient authors. It is a full exposition 
of the argument against the Burrabashi site, and in favor of Hissarlik. Of 
the two maps, the first represents the changes in the ground since the 
Trojan times, and the second the Plain of Troy. A view is given in 
lithograph of the heights of Hissarlik and Tschiblak. The conclusions of 
the author are not based entirely on passages in books ; he has explored the 
site itself carefully in person. 
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lhe Reader. 


Tue Reco. Macready ; ANecpotes Cover- 
NEARI ALL THE PreseENT CENT 

Che ephemeral nature of the actor's effects, which die with 

the moment on the air and on the sight, is a misfortune to 

his public as well as to hmself. With the utmost desire of 





doing justice, we find it impossible to be sure enough of our- 


selves to trust our estimate of the acting we admire to-day as 


compared with that we liked when young; much less dare we 
trust the impression of admiration made on ourselves to-day 
as compared with that made on others by other actors long 


when standards were different, and the sensitiveness to 


ARV, 
various kinds of truth in art was either more or less keen 
than now. It is this which gives a sort of pathos to the 


diaries of the gayest comedian; we feel that what we hold is 


only his weaker part—his literary style, his accuracy, his 


judgment of events; the considerable part of him, the ex- 
quisite part, has escaped for ever. 

Macready, the last of the great trained artists of the Bri- 
tish stage, bears the literary standard of criticism better than 
most of his profession. His scholarship and amenity, the 
unaffected piety and high self-respect of his character, the 
general impression he makes of being an honorable, God- 
fearing man, render us glad auditors of his opinions and 
proud sharers of the society he led and commanded all his life 
long—the society appropriate to the possessor of those virtues. 

Macready, who died but the other day (April 27, 1873), 
His father, an actor, remembered his own 


was born in 1793. 


teacher, Macklin, who was praised by Pope. The son’s long 
life bridges over the great Kemble period, the abandonment 
of knee-breeches and powder in acting antique parts, and the 
whole rise of modern stage archeology and realism. Per- 
haps, too, it covers the decay and surcease of inspiration. 
He left a voluminous journal, the early part of which (down 
to the close of his first American visit) he had expanded 
into narrative. The unaltered diaries,a great deal better, 
because more abrupt and condensed in style, close with the 
year 1851 ; and the whole has been edited by his friend, cor- 
respondent, and executor, Sir Frederick Pollock, with a selec- 
tion from Macready’s letters and a brief record of the last 
twenty years of his life. 

The unlimited riches of these journals it is hard in any 
The great theatrical names 
of all the present century stud the pages; the diarist played 


short space to give an idea of. 


as ** Norval’ with Mrs. Siddons, watched the rise and brief 
sparkle of Betty, was the creator of Sheridan Knowles’s 
reputation, and acted ardent effort 
: while his letters criticise Fechter, Ristori, and 


with in Browning’s 
* Strafford’ 
the dramatic powers of Dickens. It reads curiously when 
he says, in 1843, during his New York engagement: ** The 
Miss Cushman whe acted Lady Macbeth 


She has to learn her art, but she showed mind and 


interested me 


much. 
sympathy with me—a novelty so refreshing to me on the 
stage.” 

At the same time, it was the natural result of Macready’s 
accomplishments that he mingled with the world of writers. 
All the different “‘ sets’’ of his time, the Charles Lamb set, 
the Walter Scott and Christopher North sets, the Jules Janin 
and Bertin set, were at different times his companions, be- 
sides the societies this side the Atlantic headed by Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Prescott, and Irving. It must have strained 
the charity of so strait-laced a man as Macready to have 
heard the expression he records from the lips of Lamb, 
whom he was invited to meet at Talfourd’s, “‘ that the last 
breath he drew might be through a pipe and exhaled in a 
pun ‘ie ‘ 

Che sayings of jesters and the license of the stage must at 
all times have been a wonder and stumbling-block to Macrea- 
dy, for there was undeniably something morbidly sensitive in 
his character. The fault he was himself most sensible of was 
the one he mentions as peevishness : 
»line seems to have had little effect in eradicating this defect 
[he instances of crossness with fellow-actors were numerous, 
to judge from those which are penitentially recorded ; and 
few religious people have more naively carried their’ feelings 
of contrariness into their prayers: “It is as uncomfortable 
(he says in a Georgia hotel) as it well can be ; but I must be 
thankful that I am not out all night, and so, blessing God for 
his mercies, and invoking his blessing on my beloved wife and 
children, I go to my uncomfortable-looking bed. 

rhe relations of Macready with Forrest are well known. In 
this quarrel the poor American athlete, with his coarseness 
and tenacity of mind and energetic jealousy, is soclearly with- 
out a leg to stand on that one ts glad to see the affair hushed 
up with the reticent decorum which Macready uses. The 
whole exhibition of himself which his diary effects is of acare- 
ful, self-tormenti painfully conscientious man, It is an 
appropriate fact to learn that Macready, when about twenty- 
four, intended to go into the church, but abandoned the plan 
for the sake of earning money to buy the army-promotion of 
a brother: the actor who was so laboriously right upon the 
stage would have made an excellent curate. 

The reminiscen *r, give but the lesser part of 
what Macready was ; of charming anecdote 
and clever table-talk must be added the greatness of | art, 
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